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Bditoriat. 

THE Autumn announcement of the 
Plymouth church, of Indianapolis is 
before us, and is both an inspiration and 
arebuke. Here is a church busy at 
all hours of all days in the work of 
humanizing the world. It is, as 
Mr. Bradley at Alton showed, a church 
in which the ¢heological consciousness 
has given way to the efhical. It 
bases co-operation on helpfulness, not 
on names or doctrine; here are classes 
in poetry, social science, history, 
travel and government. Lowell, Em- 
erson and Browning. The announce- 
ment closes with these apt lines from 
Alfred Austin in the Sfectator: 
Church doors should still stand open night and day, 
Open to all who come for praise or prayer, 
Laden with gift of love or load of care, 
Nimbused with gold or flaked with locks of gray; 
Mother, or snow-white bride or pallid clay, 
The blithe, the sad, the uncomely as the fair, 

ch on his secret errand wending there, 
Nor even the mighty and strong be turned away. 
And thus the church’s door should ever be 
Portal of joy and welcomer of woe, 
That makes the deaf to hear, the blind to see; 
Open confessional for high and low, 


An unshut shrine where all may come and go, 
And by their tears an enriched sanctuary. 


GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, the author 
of‘'’The North Shore Watch,’’ and 
later of a volume of essays, writes of 
one of Bunyan, Cowper and Chan- 
ting, under the head ‘‘ Three Men in 
Piety.”” He speaks discriminatingly 
ofthe latter and gives us that purely 
Impersonal image which is_ easier 
gained from a distinctly literary than 
Polemical point of view. ‘The most 

acute criticism ever passed on our 
 $reat leader’s character, says Mr. 

Codberry, was from an unknown 
 “titic who says ‘“‘ He was kept from 
the highest goodness by his love of 
_-‘Fectitude.’’ We are not told whether 
his was spoken in relation to Chan 


; 
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nings hesitating policy on the slavery 
question, but it might well have been 
so, and the criticism itself contains a 
bit of profound philosophy. The man 
of mere rectitude often fails of being 
the man of highest goodness. True 
righteousness burns with the fire of a 
living conviction, is filled with that 
prophetic strain and glow which runs 
all through the Old Testament use of 
the word. We are not willing to ad- 
mit, however, that Channing’s char- 
acter reached no higher altitude than 
that of an unerring rectitude. Na- 
tures so quiet and serene as his are 
often stigmatized as cold and formal, 
where rightness of purpose has be- 
come the habitual current of the moral 
being, and flows on evenly, without 
noise or break. We should much 
like to know the name of the author 
of the above criticism. Can any of 
our readers tell us? 


THE Advance speaks with great 
frankness of the worth and quality of 
the work done by the representatives 
of the lately formed Liberal Christian 
Alliance. Referring to the Unitarians 
connected with it, it says, ‘‘Unitarian- 
ism in Chicago has had but slight 
growth during the past fifteen years,’’ 
and adds that the Western Confer- 
ence, ‘‘ which hardly knows whether 
to call itself ‘Christian’ or not, is one 
of the feeblest of religious organiza- 
tions.’’ Our contemporary thinks 
almost as poorly of the work of Prof. 
Swing and Dr. Thomas. The latter’s 
preaching with its ‘‘ perpetual itera- 
tion of cant about ‘ breadth’ and ‘lib- 
eralism’ ’’ is little more than a ‘‘ pop- 
ular apology for unbelief,’’ while Cen- 
tral Church members if left to hear 
it from their pastor’s sermons’’ would 
hardly so much as know there is any 
Holy Spirit.’’ All this is very sad if 
true. Meanwhile it is evident that 
there is sufficient spirit of some kind, 
holy or the reverse, prompting the ut- 
terance of this sort of criticism. 


THE Board of Lady Managers for 
the World’s Fair is now thoroughly 
organized, with Mrs. Potter Palmer 
as president and Miss Phoebe Couzins, 
as secretary. Doubtless in the pres- 
ent stage of social evolution the ap- 
pointment of such a board is to be 
counted a sign of advanced public 
opinion: but we hope that long be- 
fore the fifth centennial of Columbus’ 
discovery has rolled round the need 
for two separate boards of manage- 
ment, one composed entirely of men, 
the other of women, will be as much 
out of date as the wooden partition 
that is still used with some religious 
sects to separate the sexes in church. 
The question of a separate exhibit of 
woman’s work is under eager discus- 
sion among the members of the board, 
and those in favor of it may well 
claim that the logic of the situation is 
on their side, since there is no more 
inconsistency in a separate exhibit 
than in a separate board. History 
proceeds, however, by many illogical 
processes and we have already spoken 
against the separate exhibit. It is 
better to have the separate board than 
not to have woman represented at all. 
That the subordinate organization 
will do all of its share in making 
the coming exposition a success we 
have no doubt, and the general man- 
agement as well as the coming patrons 
of the great show are to be congratu- 
lated on its appointment. 


GENERAL TRUMBULL, writing to 
the Open Court of a recent meeting of 
the Sunset Club at which the question 
of the ‘‘ Misgovernment of Cities ’’ 
was under discussion, and repeating 
the time-worn argument that the cor- 
ruption of modern politics is due to 
the indifference and _ stay-at-home 
policy of the better classes, enters an 
energetic and needed protest against 
the self-righteous use of this term 
among the cultured and well-to-do. 
‘The better element of society,’’ he 
says, ‘‘aresoconfusedly mixed through 
the various degrees of quality and call- 
ings that it is impossible to separate 
them by any visible test of money, 
houses, lands, rank, or influence. 
Only those whose lives are governed 
by the principles of justice, charity, 
and toleration constitute the ‘ better 
element,’ and these may be found 
among all classes, from the millionaire 
down to the poorest laborer, or up to 
him, if the laboreris the better man. 
The history of the world gives evi- 
dence that government by the richer 
element alone has never yet been wise, 
or just, or merciful.’’ 


The Independent, speaking of the 
recent agitation in Boston over the re- 
fusal of Bishop Paddock to allow 
Father Ignatius, who is spoken of as 
‘‘an English Monk,’’ to officiate in 
the Episcopal churches of his diocese, 
says the action was condemned by 
many Episcopalians who signed a pro- 
test to the bishop. It was character- 
istic of Edward Everett Hale, that on 
learning of this action, he should pay 
an immediate visit to the repulsed 
clergyman and offer him the use of 
his church. The latter asked, doubt- 
fully, if he would be permitted to 
preach the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, 
and the answer came, prompt and 
hearty, ‘‘Preach anything you choose. 
Convert us allif youlike.’’ We have 
no doubt if the question at issue had 
related to the representative of a very 
different faith and philosophy, like, 
let us say, Rabbi Hirsch or Felix Ad- 
ler, or Francis E. Abbot, Dr. Hale’s 
action would have been the same. It 
is for this living gospel of a whole- 
hearted fellowship, with face turned in 
friendly greeting to less or more ad- 
vanced types of religious progress, 
Unity preaches and grows daily more 
proud and confident of the worth of 
its text. 


RkEv. S. W. SAMPLE, of Minnea- 
polis, in a recent exchange with the 
pastor of All Souls, of this city, deliv- 
ered a discourse on ‘‘ The Burdens of 
Life,’’ in the progress of which he 
gave, what was to some of his hearers 
a new and very suggestive interpre- 
tation of the Genesis story of Abra- 
ham and Isaac. The story illustrates 
the conflicting testimony concerning 
the Divine will offered by two forms 
of. religious thought and _ worship. 
That in which Abraham had been 
early reared bade him, according to 
what we now know were the accepted 
customs of the early Jews as of all 
other primitive peoples, prepare a hu- 
man sacrifice before the Lord. Sor- 
rowing, but obedient he prepared to 
obey when again the voice spoke, 
this time in the humaner accents of 
the new rising faith of monotheism, 
which required only the comparatively 
harmless sacrifice of dumb beasts and 
the fruits of the earth. Abraham 
listened to the new command and one 
more decisive step in the progress of 
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religious ideas was taken. The story 
certainly gains in moral beauty and 
significance in this rendering, and 
serves to show the constructive ten- 
dency of those modern methods of 
biblical criticism held in such distrust 
by the defenders of the old theology. 


APPALLING as are the accounts fill- 
ing the newspapers of the atrocities 
connected with the recent Indian up- 
rising and the Messiah movement, 
is not the white man reaping a just, if 
pitiful, punishment for the selfish 
greed and indifference of his own be- 
havior towards this doomed but dan- 
gerous race? What is this new-found 
faith in a cunning deliverer but the 
natural refuge of a people destined 
alike by public scorn and neglect and 
their own ignorant debasement, to 
speedy extinction? And is this re- 
viving superstition among a band of 
half-naked savages to excite mirth and 
astonishment in the minds of the su- 
perior race, when within four hours’ 
ride of the place in which these lines 
are penned, a man is known and tol- 
erated by a half-amused, half-credulous 
public sentiment, whoclaims to embody 
this same expected messiahship even 
asserting that his flesh and _ blood 
are of the identical substance crucified 
on the cross, and numbering among 
his followers a young woman who 
boldly insists that her lately-born 
child has no human father? Is not 
the savage war dance, ending in phys- 
ical exhaustion and trance relatively 
far less discreditable to the stage of 
civilization it represents than many of 
the shallow and disgusting supersti- 
tions of apparently enlightened and 
decent people ? 


ee 


Thanksgiving. 


We like the day, though we gen- 
erally dislike to read the public pro- 
clamations of our state officials, which 
are often but crude bits of ecclesias- 
ticism, presenting only the lower levels 
on which the reasons for thanksgiving 
are based. Let us give thanks, but 
not in response to the petty exhibit set 
forth in these official utterances, but 
because life is nobly worth the living 
everywhere and under all circum- 
stances, so it be worthily lived. We 
should not be ungrateful for the annual 
yields of earthly fields, remembering 
how the inner life is nourished by this 
outward bounty, but no thoughtful 
mind can escape the occasional mis- 
giving that often these outward ac- 
cumulations fetter rather than free the 
spirit. 

If we were going to write a thanks- 
giving proclamation, what would be 
our counts? 1. Ineducation. Progress 
in this field is rapid and effectual. 
Everywhere educators are modifying, 
rationalizing, humanizing their meth- 
ods. ‘ The kindergarten and manual 
training ideas are becoming firmly 
established in our schools. 2. In poli- 
tics. There have been some harvest- 
ings in the political field many will not 
feel inclined to give thanks for, but 
even here is cause for gratitude as 
well as reflection. There is the growth 
of independent journalism, the in- 
crease of the noble army of scratchers; 
and, in the relation of politics to the 
commercial and industrial world, we 
see many signs of a coming time 
when patriotism and humanitarianism 
will be one, when love of country will 
be love of the world. American poli- 
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tics offers to-day four vital questions : 
Civil Service Reform, Temperance, 
Trade and International Commerce, 
Woman. The pros and cons of none 
of these can be divided on party lines. 
Each is first a question of ethics and 
second of politics. Our third count 
would be in the field of ethics and 
religion. Here the great gain, leading 
to others, is in the application of the 
scientific spirit to matters thought to 
be beyond its reach. Let others trem- 
ble for the results of evolution, we 
will give thanks for this high harvest 
of thought, the absolute revelation of 
the eternal will, indicated in the un- 
changing laws of matter and mind. We 
rejoice in the belief that we are twelve 
months nearer the time when the 
student of nature will be recognized 
at the altar of religion as one of its 
prophets, and in the realm of morals 
as one of its servants and guardians. 
These are our counts, for which we 
render devout thanks, pressing on- 
ward more hopefully and assuredly. 


Unity and Politics. 


We are in receipt of several earnest 
and not uniformly kind protests 
against the recent utterances in our 
editorial columns, entitled, ‘‘ What 
Does it Mean ?’’ One writer declares 
that ‘‘such stuff in a professedly re- 
ligious journal, which is recognized 
as the organ of a_ religious body, 
seems out of place, unwise and 1m- 
proper.’’ He seems to fear that 
Unity is in danger of becoming ‘‘a 
mugwump, free trade, Bourbon Dem- 
ocratic paper, in a pretended religious 
disguise.’’ More follow in the same 
line. Another correspondent enters 
into a lengthy discussion of person- 
alities and the individual character of 
the leading representatives of the 
political parties, and offers some con- 
siderations in favor of protection. To 
these critics, one of whom is anonym- 
ous, we extend thanks,.and recognize 
that our editorial position gives us an 
advantage of utterance which in the 
future as in the past we shall try not 
to abuse. We do iftiwt assume to 
enter the political arena. The pro- 
blems of political economy and state 
administration we must leave in the 
main, to the pages of the secular 
press. But as journalists with con- 
science, recognizing the inter-relations 
of all problems, we must reserve the 
right to speak, as occasion demands, 
of the ethical import of any and all 
public questions. When we can 
speak on these questions in a way to 
command sympathy and indorsement 
of our readers we rejoice, but when 
we provoke dissent and disapproval 
none the less must we reserve the right 
of speaking. Would our friends have 
us do otherwise ? To such dissenters 
from our position we have only to say 
that if ninety-nine times out of the hun- 
dred our pages reflect your convictions 
and your interests and the remaining 
one time we disappoint, or perhaps 
antagonize, do not wholly forget the 
ninety-nine agreements. Surely no 
intelligent man or woman will claim 
that existing parties are above re- 
proach, or that political problems are 
closed beyond question. As a matter 
of fact our columns have never lent 
themselves to the vindication of either 
the public policy or private life of any 
of the parties alluded to. Neither 
the sympathies nor the vote of the 
writer of this article have ever justi- 
fied the above suspicion. The truth 
remains that the questions of the day 
do not divide the intelligence along 
party lines. Personally we know 
many democrats who lean towards 
protection and many more republicans 
who confess their sympathies with the 
logic and the facts that make for free 
trade, We think the other fact re- 
mains that the traditional triumph 
and glory of the republican party will 
not always justify its being. The 
Civil Service of the United States is a 
humiliation and reproach to its 
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citizens. The greed for position and 
the unscrupulous manipulation of 
officers for partisan purposes by both 
parties is to be condemned, and so; 
not in the interest of a political party 
but of morals, we urge gndependent 
action in matters of state as in matters 
of religion. Partisanship may lead 
us wrong in one direction as sectarian- 
ism in the other. Herbert Spencer 
has shown that the militant spirit in 
the administration of national and 
international affairs must be sup- 
planted by the industrial spirit, and 
so the fraternal instincts in the citizen 
must overlay the selfish and _ self- 
seeking. We were not responsible 
for the ‘‘ landslides ’’ of last election 
day. We did not pronounce upon the 
wisdom of the voters who brought it 
about. We only commended them for 
their independence and recognized in 
the same a hopeful sign that the time 
is approaching when great questions 
will be discussed and settled upon 
their merits, irrespective of party 
traditions or afhliations. We think 
it a sign that all parties will pay more 
attention to the moral and intellectual 
values of their candidates and less to 
their office winning and office giving 
power. 

Friends, you did not like our 
editorial, we did not persuade you. 
If we return the compliment and say 
we do not wholly approved the spirit 
of your comment, and in one case the 
utterance of threats, are we not still 
equals, prepared to accept differences, 
and large enough to enjoy common 
confidences and to stand together for 
common convictions ? At least if you 
do not like ws, we will continue to 
like you and will work with you even 
when you may refuse to work with us. 
Politics and religion blend on the 
horizon where party lines fade. The 
human brotherhood  is_ reached 
through differences not through agree- 
ments. Truth will not be circum- 
stanced by lines is not conserved by 
names. Ill advised speech concerning 
problems of state craft is to be de- 
plored, but not so much as servile 
speech or craven silence. As we 
honor our republican traditions and 
many present republicans, we must 
rebuke its methods when they seem 
to be selfish. The argument that the 
others ‘‘ are still worse,’’ and the as- 
sumption, ‘‘I am holier than thou’”’ 
do not tend to progress as much as 
a holy discontent, a righteous indigna- 
tion and candid criticism. UNITY’s 
opinion may not be worth much, but 
such as it is, it reserves the right to 
express, and in that way hopes to win 
the co-operation and confidence of 
those who differ from it. We may 
not always speak the truth but we 
hope always to speak in the spirit of 
truth. 


A Study of the Song of Songs. 


The rapid dissemination of thenewer 
thought in biblical criticism is one of 
the most significant phenomena of our 
age. Preachers as well as writers are 
growing bold and speaking out. The 
accumulations of scholarship are now so 
much on the side of a rational and his- 
torical interpretation of Hebrew liter- 
ature, that a general emancipation 
from the old views of tradition and 
authority is inevitable. As a conse- 
quence nothing short of an ecclesiasti- 
cal and theological revolution will fol- 
low. 

By this I do not mean that churches 
will disappear, or that the study of 
theology will cease to interest men, 
but the reasons for fhe maintenance of 
the one and the methods of pursuing 
the other will change. The authority 
of the letter of the Bible has, to all in 
tents and purposes, come to an end. 
Churches will continue to exist, the- 
ology to be studied, but only on ra- 
tional grounds. Not on a text of 
Scripture, nor on any-array of texts, 
will churches rise, or rites be admin- 
istered, or doctrines be promulgated; 


but the question will be, Are these doc- 
trines, in themselves, true; are these 
rites, in themselves, beautiful and edi- 
fying; are these institutions pro- 
moting knowledge, justice and good- 
will—a higher and more holy living— 
among men ? 

The thought comes to me afresh 
after examining a book entitled ‘‘ The 
Lily Among Thorns,’’ from the pen of 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D. D., of 
the Shawmut Congregational church 
of Boston, and published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It is a study of what 
is known in the common version of 
the Bibleas ‘‘Solomon’s Song.’’ 

It is well known that this poem has 
given the commentators of the church 
much to do. Some have frankly said 
they wished it were anywhere else 
than inthe Bible. But there it lay as 
it ‘‘befell, alive and warm, part of the 
landscape and of the cheerful day.’’ 
It was a portion of the sacred canon. 
It must be utilized, therefore, in some 
way in the interest of the Church and 
of the divine purpose. So all manner 
of allegorical and mystical meanings 
have been sought out; double senses, 
in which the plain words were sup- 
posed to sheathe hidden thoughts. 
The lover and the beloved were sup- 
posed to mean Jehovah and his people 
Israel, or to predict Christ and the 
Church. 

In the book before us however, Dr. 
Grifhs gives the poem a free handling 
as an exhibition of human love, as a 
part of Hebrew literature. It is not 
Solomon’s song at all. He regards 
Solomon as ‘probably one of the 
worst sinners described in the Old 
Testament ;’’ whereas this beautiful 
composition is ‘‘a stainlessly chaste 
love-poem, the epic of woman’s pu- 
rity, a satire on polygamy,’’ and con- 
tains lofty ethical teachings. Indeed 
he goes so far as to speak of it as 
‘the most perfect poem in any lan- 
guage,’’ and presents it to us in the 
revised version, as a five-act drama. 

The great Hebrew scholar, Ewald, 
more than sixty years ago created an 
epoch in the study of this poem by 
throwing it into the five-act form, and 
protesting against its interpretation 
asan allegory. In 1846, Dr. Noyes, 
of Cambridge, made it the subject of 
one of his most searching and schol- 
arly introductions, regarding it as a 
specimen of the amatory poetry of the 
Hebrews, worthy to rank with “ the 
idyls of Theocritus and the songs of 
Anacreon, which are read in our most 
approved literary intitutions.’’ It is 
only in very recent years that accred- 
ited orthodoxy has come forward to 
treat as human productions, or litera- 
ture, those writings which make up 
our Bible. 

Dr. Griffis is very impatient with 
those who resort to allegory as a 
method of extracting deep meanings 
from plain speech, whether in this or 
other books of the scriptures. These 
people, he says, ‘‘ would find types, 
shadows, meanings, coincidences every- 
where. They ransack the whole Old 
Testament and reduce everything to 
symbolism. They would degrade pure 
history into fiction and try to paint 
God’s lilies and gild his gold. Where- 
ever the number three’ occurs, they 
discover the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
twelve, the apostles of Christ ; in the 
color red, blood; in this thing the 
cross, in that the crown. Every 
scripture passage has to them a mys- 
tic sense, a deep hidden signification, 
and the plainest statement is an em- 
blem of something different. Such 
people turn the Bible upside down, 
and defeat the very purpose of revela- 
tion.’’ And of the Song of Songs he 
says, ‘‘ Alchemist, fortune-tellers, and 
politicians have let loose their vagrant 
fancies upon it, until this divine pic- 
ture of love has lain buried under the 
rubbish and whitewash of ages of non- 
sense.’’ 

But the whole story and intent of 
the composition were summed up by 


Dr. Davidson nearly thirty years ago 
in these words : ‘‘ The song is a poem 
of love, in which certain persons are 
introduced for the purpose of settin 
forth the constancy and fidelity of the 
pure passion existing between the 
sexes.'’ A rural maiden named the 
Shulamite, who was harshly treated 
by her brothers, and had just espoused 
a young man with whom she had 
been acquainted from childhood, jg 
carried into the royal tent of Solomon, 
The voluptuous monarch tries to win 
her affection by every means in his 
power ; plies her with entreaties and 
blandishments ; loads her with praises: 
and prefers her to all his women. 
But she can not be induced to lend 4 
favorable ear to his desires. Constant 
in her affection, she rejects the 
princely overtures, and is perpetually 
thinking of her beloved, declaring her 
ardent attachment to him, and wish. 
ing that she may return to him and 
the place where he is. After Solo- 
mon had tried in vain to alienate her 
affection for the shepherd, she is freed 
from the harem and hastens to rejoin 
her beloved bridegroom in the coun- 
try.’’ And this is all there is of it: 
simply a dramatic idyl of a beautiful 
Shulamite girl, the daughter of a 
widow, betrothed to a country boy, 
whose faithfulness to her love, though 
tried by all the splendors of the court 
at Jerusalem and by all the flatteries 
of the greatest monarch, could not be 
overcome. ‘‘ Thus while the happi- 
ness and constancy of nuptial love are 
strongly painted, polygamy is indi- 
rectly censured. Impure affection is 
discouraged ; and _ steadfast chastity 
held forth asa pattern by showing its 
successful issue.’’ L.. 


Men and Things. 


THE Unitarian church at Alton held a com- 
memoration service of Martin Luther on 
the oth inst, celebrating the 407th anniver- 
sary of his birth. Hon. J. H. Yager and 
Rev. H. D. Stevens gave addresses, and the 
choir 8 the hymn, ‘‘A mighty Fortress 
is our God.”’ 


Asif time did not fly fast enough of its 
own accord, the calendar-makers must !:ast- 
en its rate in imagination by the increas- 
ingly earlier issue of their tempting produc- 
tions from year to year. That of ’g9o-~’9I, 
published by Zhe Youths’ Companion, is be- 
fore us, and is both attractive and convenient. 
We have carefully stored it away for future 
use. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON contributes the arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Formative Influences ’’ to the cur- 
rent number of the Forum, and tells the story 
of how the Atlantic Monthly, reviewing one 
of his novels which depicts the Hoosier 
life of certain parts of the middle West, ex- 
pressed much sympathy for the hardship it 
must have been to ‘‘a highly organized 
man’’ to be born and reared under such 
conditions ; ‘‘ which reminds me,’’ says Mr. 
Eggleston, ‘‘ that Lowell’s article ‘On a cer- 
tain Condescension in Foreigners,’ might be 
paralleled by one ‘On a Certain Condescet- 
sion in New Englanders.’ ”’ 


WoMEN will now be able to profit by the 
superior advantages offered in the medical 
school of the Johns Hopkins University ; the 
required sum of $100,000, to serve as an ll 
dowment for this purpose, having beet 
raised by the women of Baltimore. No 1- 
mediate benefit is to be derived from this, 
however, as the entire sum of $500,000 neces- 
sary to fully equip the school itself is not 
entirely raised, though it is confidently pre 
dicted that it soon will be. The Johns Hop 
kins Hospital of which all the students will 
reap the advantage is pronounced the finest 
in its staff and general equipment in the 
world. 


THE horrible marriage Jaws of India, 
which British laws have not yet reformed, 
have an illustration in an incident whic 
lately took place in one of the largest cel 
ters of educational activity. A marriag 
was arranged between a lawyer sufferiig 
with white leprosy nearly all over the body, 
aged about twenty-three years, and an pe 
cated young girl of twelve years. The gs! 
was bargained for for two hundred and oe 
dollars, to be paid in hard cash, in wht 
noble work the court officers and a few la¥ 
yers seem to have acquitted themselves — 
zealously. The girl was purposely kept! 
ignorance of the disease of her purchasing 
husband, and she knew it only whet } 
met her future lord at the marri maby 
She merely looked up with tearful ey ; 
her father and submitted to her lot win 
resignation characteristic of the ape 
maiden. Zhe Jndian Social Reformer The 
‘ How is this different from slavery ’— 
Independeut. 
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Contributed and Selected. 


The Falling of the Leaves. 


Am I less wise than all the world 
These glorious golden days, 

When drifting downward float the leaves; 
That I but sit and gaze, 

And watch the purple shadows flit, 
Through tangled woodland ways? 


The rushing world goes eager by 
Intent on toil and trade, 

| only note the changing light 
On trees in sun or shade, 

Anu watch the golden billows roll, 
Or see their splendors fade. 


I dwell within a land of gold, 
So royal, rich and fair, 

[ need not toil or spin to earn 
When wealth beyond compare, 

Drifts on each wind and gleams and glows 
In this autumnal air. 


So, idly let me pass the days, 
In hazy, floating dreams; 
Watching the sailing of the leaves 
On shadowed woodland streams, 
Or where the forest’s golden deeps 
In softened radiance gleams. 


The falling of these leafy showers 
Alas will soon be o’er, 

The purple and the gold will pass, 
And russet reign once more; 

But all to-day’s magnificence, 
Within our lives we store. 


HATTIz TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Our Relations with the Unseen. 
IN DEATH. 


‘Life never dies, 
Matter dies off it, and it lives elsewhere, 
Or elsewhere circumstanced and shaped. It 
goes; 
At every instant we may say 'tis gone, 
But never it hath ceased ; the type is changed. 
Is ever in transition, for life’s law 


Eternal mutability ; and thus 
To say I live, says, I partake of that 
Which never dies.’’ 
-Philip Van Artevelde. 

Thinking forward on the line of the 
above quotation, let us read onward 
from the science of the seen over into 
the unseen of nature, if in any way we 
are able. Science assures us that in 
the known universe nothing is ever 
created from nothing; nothing ever 
annihilated. A form of matter ap- 
pears in our world, we call it crystal, 
tree, bird or man,—we say it is born 
and grows, our common senses report 
ita very real and substantial thing ; 
in a little while it has nearly all dis- 
appeared, hardly a shred or particle 
can we see or feel ; we call this going 
out of our world, decay and death. 
Later, may be, it returns, or is gathered 
back from the outer realm of the un- 
seen and intangible, into some new 
form of our visible order of things. 

Science says of all this change and 
transformation, thére is nothing lost, 
nothing annihilated, it is only a new 
conditioning of matter and life. Here 
is another fundamental idea of science, 
that nothing is fixed, all is fluent, all 
things are dissolving and reforming. 
Even the stones of the field die and 


are born again, transformed into 
grasses and trees. The refuse of the 
street is only the dust and _ cor- 


ruption of dead forms passing on 
to be born into wayside flowers and 
singing birds. The crystalline parti- 
cles of the earth-crust are never at 
rest, they rise and fall in the flood and 
ebb, the life and death tide that ever 
flows throughout the universe. Our 
every life-action is measurable in 
terms of bodily death, that we may lift 
our hand so many organic molecules 
must die. For every mother’s lullaby, 
for every lover’s kiss, for every word 
and deed so much bodily death. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, science 
discovers that we can consciously live, 
only inasmuch as we die. The living 
is ever dying, the dying always the 
more living. Which then is ill? 
Which good? Are they not both of 
the same beneficence of the ‘‘ over- 


hold, that each in fact wears many 
forms or organisms, but of such degrees 
or kinds of matter they are invisible 
to us, because too fine or subtile for 
our present senses to grasp or report. 


bodies as the hand, ear, eye, etc., 
a finer, more perfect form in this ethe- 
real, invisible matter folded about the 
grosser 

skeleton. 


Moreover, all the organs of our visible 
have 


organs, as upon a kind of 
So we may rightly conceive 
the bodies we behold of the insect, 
animal, our neighbor or friend, as so 
many temporary stagings or skeletons 
whereon are being built up, or growing 
more perfect, bodies for the soul, pre- 
paratory to a higher, unseen world 
and life. What we call death then, is 
it not the casting off, the dropping 
the grosser staging or skeleton of visi- 
ble matter, as the insect casts off its 
outgrown pupa case, or as many of the 
lower animals slough their shell or 
outgrown skin that they may be born 
into a more perfect body, a higher 
conscious life of sense and action. So 
we drop our outgrown pupa cases and 
shells in and through which we see 
and know each other now, and through 
this outward dying rise into the high- 
er unseen realm of being, into the con- 
sciousness and use of our more per- 
fected ethereal bodies. 
Scientifically considered each lower 
and simpler stage of organization and 
life is a kind of embryonic growth for 
some higher birth, or condition of be- 
ing on the way of evolution. Thus 
the souls of the trees, animals and 
men, as we see and know them, are 
passing their embryonic growth pre- 
paratory to being born into the next 
higher stage of being. The human 
embryo in the mother’s womb feels 
and knows the great outer world only 
in a dim, feeble way, through the 
mother’s sense and consciousness flow- 
ing in and feeding it. By and by 
more fully grown in its own organs 
of sense and action, it lets go, or dies 
as to its placental, maternal connec- 
tion, and is born into the great 
outer world of sense and action. 
Thus we, folded about by the great 
material mother-nature we call our 
world, are in embryo. We, too, 
feel and know onlyin a dim, feeble 
way the great outer, unseen, ethereal 
world of forms and life as it flows in 
and feeds us through this mother- 
world of sense and consciousness, — 
this lower, grosser form of mother- 
nature we most nearly live with to- 
day. By and by, when our ethereal, 
unseen organs of sense and action are 
more completely grown in the natural 
order of old age, then we shall let go 
our connection with this mothér-world, 
die as to the sense and consciousness we 
live through in these present material 
bodies and conditions, and so be born 
into the fuller, richer world and life 
of the unseen. If this be true, then 
all nature’s processes of life, looked at 
from below, appear as death, looked at 
from above are known as birth. We 
look down over the endless highway 
of being, up which the orders of life 
beneath us are ascending, and behold 
the crystal, the plant, and animal, 
through countless ages slowly rising 
through many transformations toward 
the higher estate, we have reached. 
We mark nature’s order everywhere, 
as more and better life. We turn and 
look upward, but the soul’s highway 
of asceifding life is soon veiled, it 
passes into the unseen. Friends, 
neighbors and lovers one by one pass 
under the shadow through the veil, 


beyond us forgotten her order of benefi- 
cence in more and better life? Has 


we could stand one degree higher 
should we not behold the same glori- 


soul,’’ 

In some former papers we have tried 
to make plain, on scientific grounds, 
the idea that the souls of the rock, 
tree, animal, and man, wear more than 
the mere form of matter that we be- 


ous progress even in death; seeing 
truly then, how it is not death, but 
ever more and better life, that marks 
the change from the seen to the un- 
seen? So the fashion of our world 


and we say, ’tis death. Has nature, 


loss or annihilation assumed sway ? If 


great tidal flow of being lifts the mat- 
ter of this world into living form of 
rock, tree, bird or mana little while ; 
then passing onward and upward, lets 
fall these transient waves of form. 
We know the objects and creatures 
about us, and each other here, next 
rising into the ethereal degree into 
bodies and lives of beauty, strength 
and delight of which the best here are 
but the poor,-weak, embryonic growth 
and striving. 

W. A. CRAM. 


Gorrespondenrs. 


DEAR UNITY:— On reading = the 
minutes of the meeting held at Unity 
Church, I own that I with others was 
a little surprised at the result of the 
voting of the several conferences in ex- 
cluding from their councils the W. W. 
U.C. andthe W. U.S.S. Soc’y. Some 
of us had expected much from this 
meeting, had hoped that the invitation 
would be so broad, so inclusive as to 
take in allthe workers in the field, how - 
ever humble, and we who _ believe 
more in the “‘spirit’’ than the ‘‘ letter,’’ 
were grieved. But perhaps we might 
have expected it in view of the mis- 
takes and misunderstandings of the 
past three or four years. We remem- 
ber now the dissatisfaction and unrest 
of quite a number of the Chicago 
branch of the W. W. U. C. with re- 
gard to the word ‘‘ Christian,’’ a word 
capable of many constructions and 
misconstructions. We also remember 
a certain notification that came from 
Unity Church that no more meetings 
of this association would be welcomed 
there, which gave to some of us the 
heart-ache that lasts to this day. It 
did seem as though we should have 
had one more love-feast in the church 
of so many memories, and somehow 
we did feel we could still meet ‘in 
the unity of the spirit’’ though we 
differed some astothe zame. We felt, 
too, we had a little right to the mani- 
festation of the Christian spirit where 
the Christian name had been so stren- 
uously insisted upon with equal 
insistence that the name did not belong 
to the excluded party. Now we 
cheerfully accord the right of churches 
and conferences to exclude or vole oul 
and are glad to be told when we are 
not wanted. But there is one conso- 
lation left for us yet. As Mr. Savage 
says, ‘‘ Weare Unitarians still.’’ Some 
of us have long known this, challenges 
and voting to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; and some of us, no longer 
young, with a lineage of six or seven 
generations of Unitarians back of us, 
were living and working for these 
principles of freedom in thought and 
character in religion long before many 
of these converted brothers had ever 
heard ‘‘if there be any Holy Ghost.’’ 
We can not forget that ‘‘ glorious 
heritage,’’ the best of which we bring 
to the truth seeking and vital afiirma- 
tions of to-day, the nearest embodi- 
ment of which we find in the prophecies 
and fellowships of the Western Con- 
ference. 

And yet another phase of this matter. 
Evidently some of these brothers are 
not highly appreciative of woman’s 
work to say the least. Probably both 
of these organizations are too small 
and their work too insignificant to be 
entitled to the name of ‘‘ missionary,’’ 
but the women of the west should re- 
member that the Western Conference 
brothers did not forget ‘‘the day of 
small things,’’ did not waver in their 
allegiance to our position though by 
so doing they lost their right of repre- 
sentation and perhaps of fellowship. 
In return for this loyalty, let us be 
truer to the work they so generously 
acknowledged or find something 
better still. I know (and I hear it 
often) we have but little money and 
that of our sacrifice not our surplus. 
But is there not some work which 


changes and passes, as the soul in the 
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money basis ‘‘ spiritual things being 
spiritually discerned ’’? 


There has been some talk of dis- 
banding the W. W. U. C. Let us 
think over this important matter 


earnestly and carefully before abandon- 
ing a line of work so well begun and 
so dear. The subject should be 
turned over in every possible light be- 
fore acted upon. Let every woman 
who loves our faith think of this and 
report the result in UNITY or other- 
wise, so that when the question comes 
next May we may meet the occasion 
with added zeal, larger hope and more 
courage to keep on the prophetic line 
already laid out for us by the W.W. U. 
C. Let us look up and not down, for- 
ward and not back, only to remember 
gratefully that ‘‘ others have labored 
and we have entered into their labors.”’ 
One who has been tnspired to work 
by a broadening and deepening in- 
fluence of the W. U. C. and its asso- 
ciate workers, the W. W. U. C. and 
the W. U. S.S. my om 


I FAIL to perceive humility in the 
belief that human thought is capable 
of comprehending that which is_be- 
hind appearances, and I do not see 
how piety is especially exemplified in 
the assertion that the universe con- 
tains no mode of existence higher in 
nature than that which is present in 
consciousness. On the contrary, I 
think it quite a defensible proposition 
that humility is better shown by a 
confession of incompetence to grasp in 
thought the cause of all things, and 
that the religious sentiment may find 
a higher sphere in the belief that the 
Ultimate Power is no more represent- 
able in terms of human consciousness 
than human consciousness is present- 
able in terms of a plant’s functions. 
—Hlerbert Spencer. 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As aremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. he best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, aiso, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of the 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


5 a. 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

‘“‘In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Aunapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
I then took one pill a day fora week. Atthe 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
eould be expected.”’—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
6th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

*Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“TI was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.””—George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by ail Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine. 


FROM OVER THE BORDER } 


A book of prophecies — fancies concern 


ought to be done if possible, not on a 
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Shuych Door Pulpit. 


Religion of To-day. 


[SERMON PREACHED BY REV. S. S. HUNTING, OF 
THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, AT DECORAH, Iowa. | 

An old schoolmate and friend of 
my youth chanced to call on me 
after more than twenty-five years of 
absence, and the visit brought before 
me the changes that come to one’s 
belief by the influence of a new ex- 
perience. When we last met this 
friend was a firm Baptist ; now her 
whcle soul is given to the Catholic 
church, as the one source of religious 
truth and authority. Such is the 
way of life. 

The relative claims of the Catholic 
and Protestant churches upon the men 
and women of this age, is an interest- 
ing and engrossing subject. In the 
tendency to fall away from’ the dog- 
matic authority of Protestantism some 
look to the authority of the Roman 
church, for they have not come to 
that mental standpoint which is 
essential to sustain the true Protest- 
ant idea ot personal responsibility. 
They look around them for guidance 
and spiritual comfort, and, if ruled by 
feeling or zsthetic taste or love for 
the antique, they will begin to think 
of that church so venerable, and yet 
living to-day in ali the vigor of man- 
hood. They find a church that has a 
historical record, going back to the 
early Christian apostles. 

They find it pleasant to put them- 
selves into historic association with 
the past through that church out of 
whose life the rituals have all grown, 
whose brain has made the creeds. 
That church has its claims to-day, in 
its attention to the wants of its mem- 
bers, as those within the fold; its 
confessional, its charities, its schools, 
its fidelity to its own theory of 
religion and life, its audacity, its 
trust in itself as the elect of God. 
While it holds to the supernatural 
of the Bible it claims the power to re- 
produce all that is essential in the 
past ; and does not demand that its 
votaries believe in miracles which it 
cannot perform to-day ; it is the liv- 
ing picture of the past life of the 
church; it teaches that its voice is 
that of God speaking through the 
pope. 

If you ask for the evidence that it 
is the church of the Holy Spirit, the 
pentecostal dispensation with super- 
natural powers, itself is the proof that 
it holds the keys given to St. Peter, 
for the gates of hell have not prevailed 
against its walls. It stands more 
secure now than ever, and has a cer- 
tain power of progress. In theory 
this Catholic church is bound to in- 
terpret scripture as did the fathers of 
the first five Christian centuries, and 
the old Catholics of Germany enter 
their protest against the dogmas of 
papal infallibility on that ground, but 
this church is progressive, and is not 
to be thwarted by the inconsistent 
opinions, or even the vices of the 
popes and cardinals. The infallibil- 
itv of the pope is more in his 
office than in himself. As a man 
he errs and makes his confes- 
sion; as pope, he cannot err, for 
the Holy Spirit directs him. By 
the weight of mystery that covers 
everything in the church, one is 
actually crushed, and when the mir- 
acle of the changing of the wafer, 
(a bit of baked dough) into the 
body and divinity of Jesus Christ, is 
stated, it is perfectly natural for the 
church, it is in the line of order and 
consistent with what has gone before. 
Marvel has ever been the rule in that 
church, and, ‘having once become 
satisfied that divine authority resides 
in the officers, there is nothing in the 
future but obedience. If there is a 
difference of opinion in the church 
about papal infallibility, the solemn 
decree “of the cardinals settles it, and 
henceforth, every good Catholic bows 
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to the pope and supports the dogma. 

When we come to the orthodox 
theory of a Protestant church, the 
association is wholly changed. 

The lover of antiquity finds himself 
transported to a German forest or 
castle with Luther, or with a com- 
pany of men and women, English and 
Scotch, who furiously broke cathedral 
windows and destroyed the edifice it- 
self, but turned around and pro- 
claimed the infallibility of the bible, 
and persecuted those who rejected 
their interpretation of it, even while 
they denied the claim of the Catholic 
church to enforce its interpretation. 
It dethroned the living pope, but took 
a book and made that infallible. The 
church that inherited and preserved 
the Bible they called Babylon, and 
eyerything bad, but takes the New 
Testament and say that was written 
by men who could not err. 

To be sure the New Testament was 
the product of the first 150 years of the 
church, but if a special agent or influ- 
ence called the Holy Spirit then made 
the church its organ of activity, and 
the teachers of the first Christian 
generations could not err, that same 
spirit or agent, still using the church 
as its organ, can give an infallible in- 
terpretation, even while individual 
men may err. If the Holy Spirit in- 
dited the words or the general sense 
of the New Testament, so that the 
writers could not err, that same Spirit 
can guide the pen of the interpreter 
and the transcriber, and whatever 
version of the Testament is ap- 
proved by the Catholic church must 
be the infallible one, and historic 
criticism may be wholly set aside, 

You will see that the Catholic is 
more consistent than the Protestant in 
his theory of inspiration as applied to 
the Bible and the Church. 

The Protestant looks back to one 
green spot, one golden era or genera- 
tion, and thinks the order of nature 
was then disturbed and the chain of 
natural events broken, that the Al- 
mighty might intervene His power to 
save the world, but the infallible word 
was given to fallible men who were 
guided in its first promulgation by 
spoken or written language, and reve- 
lations ceased. It wasexhausted, and 
the sacred oracles were committed to 
erring men, who began to dispute 
with each other, and founded different 
Christian schools, which gave life to 
different creeds, and then came cor- 
ruption and error till the dawn of the 
Reformation. 

It can be clearly seen that the 
Protestant theory of inspiration and 
Bible infallibility is of no practical use, 
for the translators: and writers or 
printers and interpreters have all been 
liable to error, even when handling 
the most sacred word of the Bible; and 
there is no authority higher than that 
of a single learned man, and as learned 
men make different translations of the 
same Greek sentence, especially if it 
was intended to express a profound 
religious philosophy, we must have 
followers of Calvin, Luther, Knox, 
and so on to the end of the catalogue. 
Orthodox Protestantism makes a great 
gulf between the first Christian gener- 
ation in Judea and the present, and 
the whole struggle turns on the 
right interpretation of the Bible, 
with no authority outside of it. 
And what is the result? The 
Protestant method and theory have 
incited men to study the New Testa- 
ment and to study also its contem- 
poraneous history, till the most ortho- 
dox begin to doubt the story of spe- 
cial inspiration m one age more than 
another, and, some accepting the 
dogma of Bible infallibility, are driven 
into the Catholic church for consist- 
ency. | 

Before the development of historical 
criticism in the church when the Tes- 
tament was universally received as, 
in its Greek letters and words, a final 
legacy of all religions truth, it was 
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easy to develop religious sects, hav- 
ing something in common, but bound 
by their respective creeds as based on 
the literal texts of the Bible. But 
when the discrepancies, errors and 
contradictions began to be known by 
all intelligent persons, they doubted 
the infallibility of the Testament, and 
itis hard, under existing circumstances, 
to carry the minds of persons over 
1,800 years of uninspired history— 
over this vast desert of uninspired 
church-life and put them down in 
Palestine from A. D. 28 to A. D. 70, 
and make the inspiration real, espe- 
cially whenever the history of human 
ignorance and superstition is known. 
While in the Catholic church di- 
vine revelation is perpetual, under 
the disguise of interpretation, in the 
Protestant church it is found in the 
gospel once delivered to the saints. 

W hatsoever things are true in relig- 
ion must come to Protestants through 
all the mental stupidity and supersti- 
tion, prejudice and dogmatism of 
the Christian centuries to be ac- 
cepted or rejected by Protestants. 
To many thus dependent for their 
faith on ‘‘literary antiquarian and phil- 
ological evidence’’ it is a painful ‘‘pil- 
grimage of thought;’’ and they either 
collapse into the Catholic church, or, ris. 
ing above the letterand use of ancient 
scriptures, find relief and_ satisfaction 
in the new thought of science, history 
and philosophy of the present age. 
And more, we are coming into the 
era which is giving us the ‘‘ New 
Protestantism,’’ or the ripe fruit of 
the old. Christian scholars, with 
more earnestness and sincerity than 
ever before in this century, have 
asked, ‘‘Did the New ‘Testament 
really come from the disciples of Jesus 
and their associates?’’ Especially 
this: ‘‘Are the gospels a faithful re- 
cord of the beginning of the tidal wave 
of Christianity? Is the Testament 
always reliable in its statements of 
alleged facts? What is the general 
character of these documents? Are 
the authors known or are the several 
writings anonymous? Were the 
writers, whoever they were, superior 
to the liability to error, either in doc- 
trine or conduct ?”’ 

In answering these questions, it 
will not be strange if we cut across or 
undermine the common Protestant 
theory of the Bible. 

If Christians could be left freely to 
their own conscience in the using of 
our sacred literature, each one accept- 
ing what is congenial and rejecting 
what is offensive, as Mr. James Mar- 
tineau says, ‘‘leaving what is di- 
vine to find us out,’’ thus subject- 
ing the scriptures to ourselves, the 
Bible would find its place without re- 
gard to the many vexed questions in 
historic criticism. But as long as we 
are required to accept the whole on 
the common evidence of its divine 
authority, it becomes necessary for 
those disciples of the new Protestant- 
ism who question that divine author- 
ity, to show the grounds of their new 
belief. 

We are not satisfied to be handed 
over from the pope to the record of an 
ancient revelation, without knowing 
the character of that record. 

Now comes up the question, Shall 
we go to Rome or reason? Dr. Ores- 
tes A. Brownson was the one who 
brought forward the question, but 
when he came to Rome he claimed 
that he acted by the dictates of his 
reason. Bishop Ryan, in a lecture 
at St. Louis, ‘‘ What Catholics do not 
believe,’’ claimed that all their doc- 
trines rest on reason, and all the rites 
of the church are reasonable. Let us 
see how this is before we proceed any 
further. His position coincides with 
that of Dr. Brownson, and is thus 
stated (Page 18, lecture): Catholics 
‘* have first convinced themselves that 
the church to which they pay allegi- 
ance and by which they are taught 


the truths of revelation is a divine 
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institution —an unerring messenger 
from God to them. If, therefore, they 
submit to a decision of a_ tribuna] 
which this reason has already ac. 
cepted as unerring, they follow their 
reason. If they were obliged to re. 
ceive decisions on matters of faith, 
without having been already convinced 
that such decisions were given by q 
tribunal that could not err, then 
Catholics would be slaves; but there 
is no possibility of slavery in our posi- 
tion. On the contrary, the real dig- 
nity and liberty of human reason are 
consulted; for having arrived at a 
firm conviction on a certain point, | 
shall never vield the reason that God 
gave me, except to the decision of a 
tribunal which that reason has al. 
ready accepted as unerring. A decis- 
ion coming from a tribunal which my 
reason has accepted as unerring, my 
reason accepts. I am no slave in this 
decision.’’ 

The argument is plain. I first be- 
come reasonably convinced that there 
is a tribunal whose decisions are un- 
erring, and then I logically accept 
those decisions ; it would be unrea- 
sonable in me not todo so, and my in- 
telligence must bow to that tribunal. 
This relieves me from any personal 
responsibility in my acceptance of the 
dogmas of the church; as the church 
believes, I believe. 

To state the whole position of Dr. 
Ryan, I will add that he compares 
this tribunal to the supreme court ot 
the government whose decisions are 
final, and as that court is instituted by 
the authority of the constitution, so 
the Catholic tribunal is instituted by 
God himself. 

Here is the authority in the gospels 
which the orthodox Protestant accepts 
by profession, at least: ‘‘Go forth 
and teach all nations; I am with you 
all days, even to the consummation of 
the world. As the father sent me 
I send you. All poweris given to me 
in heaven and on earth. He -who 
hears me hears you.’’ This is the 
authority by which the decisions of 
that tribunal are declared to be un- 
erring and binding upon the reason. 

Now let us ask if orthodox author- 
ity is not the same both in Catholic 
and Protestant churches. The Prot- 
estant declares that he has reasonable 
evidence that the Bible is the infallible 
word of God, and on sufficient ground 
he takes that authority and bows his 
intelligence to that, while the Cath- 
olic bows to the supreme court which 
is organized under Bible authority. 
In theory they both come to the same 
point, and reason has just the same 
liberty of action in both churches, ex- 
cept that the scriptures in one case are 
turned over to the individual and the 
other to the church tribunal. If we 
accept the theory of Rome the case is 
plain. If now we go to reason as Op- 
posed to Rome, we must cut the knot 
of Protestant authority. In his own 
person, Luther did this thing at the 
Diet of Worms, but, though claiming 
for his reason authority as against the 
church, he did not allow that scope to 
the reason of every other person; 
hence, following him, the Protestant 
has always been inconsistent and dog- 
matic. What, then, is the new Protest- 
ant, the consistent Protestant,to do that 
he may follow conscience and reason ? 
The result is he comes to the Bible, 
not as one book, but as a collection of 
writings, and not only asks who wrote 
it, but are its contents reasonable? 
He asks two questions: rst, ‘‘ What 
is written?’ 2nd, ‘‘ What is true?’ 
If some teachings are reasonable 
and others not, what is the truth 
which the Bible contains? He must 
settle a statement in history by historic 
evidence; he must judge a myth by 
the same standard of judgment that 1s 
used in the study of Grecian or Roman 
myths; he must try an alleged mir 
acle found in the Bible by the same 


rule that he would apply to the Koran ; 
in other words, he must treat the Bible 
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by the same rules of criticism used in 
treating any other religious, historic 
or legendary writing. Persons famil- 
iar with the freest criticism of the 
Bible, especially with the New 
Testament, and who will surren- 
der their minds to the legitimate 
influence of evidence, must have 
serious doubts of the foundation of 
that claim for the authority of the 
Bible made by both Protestant and 
Catholic. If Chillingworth believed 
that ‘‘the Bible is the creed of Prot- 
estants,’’ he had a very absurd be- 
lief, for the Bible is many creeds on 
almost any subject, and if I were ob- 
liged to take a book in a dead lan- 
guage or a living church as unerring 
authority, I certainly would choose 
the church. But I trust that I will 
ever find an authority nearer home. 

In his ‘‘God and the Bible,’’ Mat- 
thew Arnold declares of the gospel 
that ‘‘ The record, when we first get 
it, has passed through at least half a 
century, or more, of oral tradition, and 
through more than one written ac- 
count.’’ Dr. James Martineau and 
Dr. Samuel Davidson take similar 
grounds on sufficient evidence, and 
they are the conservative critics of 
this generation for liberal Christians. 
We are, therefore, brought square 
to the point, that we must, as reason- 
able teachers, show our hearers that 
probably we have no literal record of 
the teachings of Jesus, and can only 
show the probability that His dis- 
ciples remembered His words only in 
His direct precepts. 

Unitarians have come to the posi- 
tion that there is no infallible histori- 
cal record in the gospel, that we have 
no impartial account of Jesus,- and 
hence the important question is, not 
so much what is taught, but what is 
just in morals, what is rigkt in conduct, 
what is true in philosophy and science, 
and what are the facts of history? 
Proclaiming our position to be that 
of reason, and telling our disciples 
that they are to ‘‘ judge of themselves 
what is right’’ in all matters of relig- 
ious doctrine and conduct, we have 
before us, at this crisis in the history 
of religious discussion, a great prob- 
lem to solve; and President Porter, of 
Yale College, in the North American 
Review, has joined hand with the 
rationalist. 

What shall we do with the Bible? 
If we reject both the Catholic and 
Protestant standards of authority, as 
we do, every rational soul of us, what 
then? Are we ready to make our 
distinction so evident before the world 
that men will see that we stand firmly 
and squarely on the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind, on the moral sense 
and reason, and that we take Jesus as 
teacher solely on the ground of the 
intrinsic character of the doctrine im- 
puted to him ; standing on principles, 
not on dogmas? 

As the result of his exhaustive study 
of the early Christian history, Dr. 
Martineau says of the gospel record of 
Jesus: ‘‘ The whole theory of his 
person was a posthumous and prospec- 
tive product, worked out by disciples 
who could not give advice to so divine 
an influence, and who, in delivering 
it over to the world, made their own 
conceptions its vehicle, and fused into 
one his supposed future and his real 
past. Eager to attribute to him be- 
forehand all that they thought about 
him afterwards, they will have it that 
he claimed the Messiahship, yet would 
not let it be mentioned that he con- 
templated and fore-announced his 
death and resurrection, without suc- 
ceeding in preparing these for the 
event ; that he authorized their look- 
ing for his return from heaven to wind 
up the drama of human things ; that 
he provided for the long conflict be- 
tween the Petrine and Pauline gos- 
pels and gave the headship and keys 
to Peter.’’ Is Dr. Martineau right? 
Thus St. Paul loses his pre-eminence, 
except as the English church claims 


that he preached in Britain, hence 
was the real founder of the English 
church. But that is a tradition un- 
supported, and Paul takes his place 
as the founder of the dogmatic church, 
while Peter holds the keys to the 
church of temporal authority. With 
records of Jesus of such a character, 
‘composed of mixed materials,’’ which 
were brought together without any 
regard to the rules of historical criti- 
cism which are now accepted, the 
growth of two or three generations, 
with ‘‘no reported authorship,’’ and 
no date, except such as may be traced 
in ‘‘ their unhistoric accretions ;’’ we 
can not accept the common orthodox 
doctrine of Protestant authority. 
But will we proclaim the _ real 
Protestant authority? These _ gos- 
pels, the creation of the church 
through one whole century after 
the death of Jesus, can not be 
any more infallible than the church 
which produced them. Can they bind 
the conscience against the evidence of 
science ? 

Without considering this subject 
any further now, every one may see 
why we do not put the authority 
of scripture above that of reason 
and conscience, and call upon every 
one to search for the truth and 
judge for himself what is the truth. 
If the Bible is to be imposed as 
authority, considering the difficulties 
of its interpretation and history, the 
Catholic church is the more consistent 
in providing an authorized interpreta- 
tion. But accepting the scriptures as 
they now appear in the light of histori- 
cal criticism, we come to them for guid- 
ance in moral duty, and whatever is 
profitable to each one he accepts—each 
mind accepting that part best suited to 
his mood, each one being reproved for 
his sins and encouraged in virtue; and 
what is wunacceptable is as dead. 
When you invite one to a supper, do 
you oblige him to eat from all the 
dishes? Has he nota choice to accept 
or reject any particular dish? Will 
you oblige a Jew to eat pork? When 
a book is brought to the mind, shall 
we be sworn in advance to take 
everything in it whether it is 
digestible or not? Common _ sense 
answers the question. When we 
believe the Catholic doctrine of 
priestly authority is an assumption, 
we say so, every Protestant says 
so. Believing the common Prot- 
estant idea of Bible authority to be 
equally unfounded, and having the 
evidence for that belief, shall we not 
proclaim it? Shall we not teach 
youth to reverence truth and right 
instruction wherever found, and not 
begin at the cradle to put shackles on 
the mind riveted by the worship of 
authority where they will not find it 
in mature life? Knowing what we do, 
we must declare the counsels of rea- 
son. 

In the coming age of science, the 
enlightened understanding will not be 
held by doubtful authority, or the 
conscience guided by external re- 
straint. With reverence for God and 
the Divine word, wherever found, let 
us be wise for ourselves and for the 
sake of our children. 


THE victories of the laboring men 
in this country have not been gained 
by violence or strikes, but by peaceful 
and determined appeals to the con- 
science ofthe American people through 
the proper channels. By this have 
come the eight-hour law and the laws 
prohibiting the importation of alien 
laborers to take the place of Ameri- 
cans at low wages. A few years ago 
Congress paid no attention to the 
laboring man. Now every member 
claims to be the particular champion 
of labor.—FPeorta Transcript. 


PUNISHMENT is not a word in God’s 
vocabulary at all, and, if so, ought 
not to be in ours.-—Florence Nightin- 
gale. 


She Pludy Sabie. 


Savonarola. By William Clark, M.A., LL. D. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is a substantial and painstaking vol- 
ume, dealing with the life and character of 
one of the interesting and picturesque figures 
in medizeval history. The writer well says in 
the preface to his work that the subject is 
one which presents many difficulties to his- 
torians, who have differed widely in their 
Opinions thereon. By many writers, not 
incited by theological prejudice, ‘‘Savon- 
arola,’’ has been condemned as a charlatan 
and credulous mischief-maker. Rudelbach, 
a German, was the first to attempt a history 
of the man on the basis of contemporary 
documents, and to him Prof. Clark acknowl- 
edges great indebtedness, but his chief obliga. 
tions are to an Italian writer, Signor Vallari, 
from whom he says, ‘‘I have hardly ever 
ventured to differ from without much consid- 
eration.’’ The degree to which Savonarola 
believed in his own miracle-working power, 
which he prepared to test in the ordeal by 
fire, is always a point of great interest in the 
study of his character, at once so rugged and 
so mysterious. Prof..Clark’s conclusions 
on this subject agree very well with those 
of George Eliot in ‘‘Romola.’’ Here was 
no intentional imposter, though a man Ca- 
pable through profound self-delusion, of 
seriously deluding others. ‘‘That he was 
sincere and honest we can not doubt,’’ says 
his latest biographer. He believed with all 
his heart in the claims that he advanced, 
but there was a point at which he became 
uncertain of himself. Savonarola be- 
lieved that the fire which burned in his heart 
was kindled by God, and, therefore, he 
might well ask himself why the same Spirit 
should not appear by signs and wonders and 


_confirm the words which he had taught his 


servants to speak. He did not promise 
that it should be so; but he did not feel that 
he had a right to repress the expectation.” 
After all, was there anything illogical in this 
expectation to a devout believer ina miracle- 
working creed, like that Savonarola accepted 
and taught? Prof. Clark’s work is very 
exhaustive and bears the marks of scholarly 
research and care, together with those of a 
broad and philosophic judgment. To stu- 
dents of Florentine this history will be 
especially valuable, while the general reader 
will also be much interested in it. 

The Inverted Torch. By Edith M. Thomas. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price $1.00. 

When a poet seeks to express his own in- 
ner conflict of emotions at the loss of his 
dear ones from earth, he can hardly fail to 
touch chords that will vibrate in many 
hearts. Such isthe motive of ‘‘The Inverted 
Torch,’’ and its seventy short poems, are very 
tender and delicate expressions of a mourn- 
er’s depths of doubt, despair, gloom and 
loneliness, illuminated by occasional and 
gradually increasing gleams of light, trust, 
serenity and hope. The closing poem reveals 
the significance of the title, and the happier 
mood to which the hours of introspection 
and contemplation finally tend: 


“Threading a darksome passage all alone, 

The taper’s flame, by envious current blown, 

Crouched low and eddied round, as in af- 
fright, 

So challenged by the vast and hostile night, 

Then down I held the taper;—swift and fain 

Up climbed the lovely flower of light again! 


Thou Kindler of the spark of life divine ! 

Be henceforth the Inverted Torch a sign 

That, though-the flame beloved thou dost 
depress, 

Thou wilt not speed it into nothingness; 

But out of nether gloom wilt re-inspire, 

And homeward lift the keen, empyreal fire !’’ 
A Digest of English and American Literature. B 
Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 

Co. Price $1.50. 

The pages of this book are arranged in 
four parallel columns, headed respectively, 
‘‘ Events,’’ ‘‘Characteristics,’’ ‘‘ Writers,’’ 
‘‘Writings;’’— the aim being to give “a con- 
densed parallel view of history and litera- 
ture in England and the United States, from 
the time of the Roman invasion down to the 
present.’’ Those who value the pigeon-hole 
treatment of English literature, who con- 
sider it desirable to know that the date of 
Bacon’s Essays corresponds with the date of 
the first paving of Smithfield market, and 
acceptable to have so convenient and easily- 
committed a ticket-label for the Essays as 
“A little Bible of earthly wisdom,’’ will 
doubtless be greatly pleased with the present 
work. Those, on the other hand, who lay 
stress on the ¢houghi and the ar? in English 
literature, who realize that these can be 
known only by study at first-hand, and that 
without such study all outside associations 
and memory-helps are valueless, will have 
small patience in seeing one more book 
added to a list which was already far too 
long. 


The Kelp-Gatherers. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price $1.00. 


So deservedly popular a writer as Mr. 


Trowbridge needs no word of special notice 


or explanation of any new work, the mere 
announcement of which brings tidings of de- 
light to thousands of juvenile readers, with 
ox adh his reputation for telling a story of 
always good purpose and moral, squarely 
and entertainingly, as boys like, never miss- 
ing but never forcing the needed lesson, is 
securely established. 


A Son of Issachar. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 


New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


The novel founded on some portion of the 
Old or New Testament story seems to be 
growing very popular. The above was first 
published in the Detroit /yree Press as one 
of three prize stories of the year '8q~’go, and 
is quite worthy in point of interest, and in 
literary merit of its new and more permanent 
form. The story is further entitled ‘‘A 
Romance of the Days of Messias,’’ and deals 
with that period of time in the history of the 
Jews, when that burdened and restless people 
were looking eagerly for the promised de- 
liverer. The writer has drawn his picture 
with realistic power, and shows clearly to 
what an extent the elements of personal 
ambition and selfishness were mixed with 
loftier aspirations for a reign of social right- 
eousness and peace. Altogether, we think 
this kind of writing is to be commended as 
serving the ends both of instruction and re- 
ligious toleration. 

The Epicurean. By Thomas 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is the fifth volume in the series of 
‘‘Laurel-Crowned Tales,’’ one of the most 
creditable literary enterprises in which the 
publishing firm of McClurg & Co. have en- 
gaged. The story is too old and well-known 
to need characterization here, but lovers of 
the best in literature will be glad of this new 
appearance of an old and deserving favorite. 
The price of the entire series, including 
‘‘Abdallah,’’ by Laboulaye ; ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ 
Samuel Johnson, ‘‘ Raphael,’ from Lamar- 
tine, and ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ are 
sold for $2.75, and would make an admirable 
gift for the coming Christinas season. 


Moore. Chicago 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to UNity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 


lishers of UNITY, CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
Carroll. Chicago: Belford, Clark & Co. Cloth. &vo, 


pp. 168. 


The Kelp-Gatherers. 


By J. T. Trowbridge, Bos 
ton: Lee & shepard. 


LOMO, pp. 157. Price, €1.00. 


The Days Message, 
Susan Coolidge. 
r6mo. Price $1.00. 


Summer Land. 
man. Boston: 
Price, $3.75. 

From an Old Love Letter. 
ard. Paper. Price, 1.00. 


The Co-operative Commonwealth. 
Groenlund, A. M. Boston; Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Chosen and arranged b/ 
Boston: Roberts Srothers. Cloth. 


By Margaret MacDonald Pull- 
Lee & Shepard. Boards. Quarto. 


Boston: Lee & shep- 


By Laurence 
[21nO, pp. 304. 


Our Destiny. By Laurence Groenlund, A.M. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Paper. 12mo, pp. 290. Price, 
50 cents. 


Thoreau's Thoughts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 153. Price, $1.00. 


The Science of Thought. 
Boston: DeWolfe, 
430. Price, $2.00. 


Over the Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 12mo, pp. 
319. Price, 21.50 


The New Method in Certain Chronic Diseases. 
By W. E. Forest, B.S., M.D. New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co Paper. 16mo, pp. 123. 


Tabular Views of Universal History. Compiled 
by G. P. Putnam, and continued to date by Lynds E. 
Jones. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 8vo, 
pp. 211. Price, $1.75. 


By C. C. Everett, D. D., 
Fiske & Co. Cloth. I2mo, pp 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.’’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREws, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

‘“‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations., 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk. 
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Dates from m the ‘Fists. 


The Chicago Unitarian Club.—The first 
meeting was held at the residence of Mr. S. 
S. Greeley, 60 Bellevue Place, Nov. 13th. 
The treasurer gave the report for the pre- 
ceding year. Having received during the 
year 89-90 $214.00, and paid out the same 
amount. The nominating committee re- 
ported the nomination of the following offi- 
cers, who were elected: President, John Wilk- 
enson, Vice-Presijdents, Mrs. Celia P. Wooley 
and Mr. S. S. Greeley, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Miss Caroline Howe. Directors: Mr. J. 
x. Gardner, Mrs. C. W. Dupee, Miss Rebecca 
S. Rice, Mrs. W. C. Dow, Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
Mrs. J. Wilkinson, Mrs. Jessie E. Shears, 
Mrs. J. L. Loveday. 

A paper was read by Rev. H. M. Simmons 
of Minneapolis on ‘‘Woman’s Place in the 
World.’’ Mr. Simmons described the place 
and function of female life in the lower 
forms of life, showing that here the male 
was always held in greater or less degree of 
subordination. He then gave a rapid and 
entertaining review of the progress of wo- 
man in history and social life. The paper 
was praised both for its eloquence and learn- 
ing, and was followed by discussion. The 
club then broke up for an hour’s social in- 
tercourse and opportunity was given for 
those present to renew their membership or 
join the club. 

CAROLINE Howk, Sec’ y. 


The New York League of Unitarian Women. 

On Friday, November 7, the first regular 
mouthly meeting, this season, of the New 
York League was held at Rev. Robert 
Collyer’s church, New York City. The 
League steadily grows in membership, and 
its president, Mrs. L. T. Morse, on Friday 
greeted with graceful words of welcome an 
unusually large audience. The subject for 
discussion was ‘‘Home and Society,’’ sub- 
topics as follows: 

1. Their true relation to each other. 

2. Is American Society tending to the over-estima- 
tion of wealth and position ? 

3. What makes true position in Society? 

4. How may luxurious living stand in the way of 


genuine hospitality ? 
5. Home-sharing a duty to humanity. 


After the usual preliminaries of reports and 
business, the main paper written by Mrs. 
Frank R. Stockton was read by Mrs. Runkle. 
Mrs. Stockton disappointed no one in the 
healthy tone of her paper. Somewhat of her 
husband’s humor rippled through its pages 
and elicited the responsive mirth of its 
hearers. Society, she said, should be built 
on the home-life. Upon this foundation, its 
growth would constantly tend to a better and 
best. Family isolation was selfish. Un- 
doubtedly one’s first duty was at home, but 
did it end there? The home-idea should be 
carried into society. A way could be always 
found through the gates of the latter, if one 
bore some gift in hand. This gift need not 
be moiey, need not be talent, genius. It 
need be only something worth exchanging 
with the different gift of someone else. Your 
best may be cheap, indeed, to others, but 
they are looking not for that, but for some- 
thing else you alone can give. Mrs. Stock- 
ton lamented the loss of the good old- 
fashioned word ‘‘hospitality,’’ which had 
everywhere been superseded by the modern 
‘‘entertain.’’ Mrs. Runkle continued the 
discussion, and Mrs. F. W. Hooper ably 
summed it up and closed it by explaining 
that home-sharing was not inviting friends 
to an occasional company dinner or tea, but 
to the family table and the home-life, as 
enjoyed each by the members of the home 
circle. The informal box-lunch with tea, 
coffee and talk in abundance followed. 


Boston.— There is preaching here in a hall, 
an English monk, appearing after the rules 
of his order in cowl and gown and girdle 
of knotted cord with head shaven except a 
ring of hair. He claims to be an authorized 
Episcopalian preacher. Bishop Paddock 
declines to allow him to preach in any of 
his churches, even at the request of a so- 
ciety, because no credentials are offered, and 
because some beliefs and usages of his order 
are not in accord with English or American 
Episcopacy. The Father’s wish is to collect 
funds to build a new monastery in England. 
He has a very large following of some of our 
best Episcopalian families, and has ac- 
complished a great revival here. He is elo- 
) nag and very pronounced in rigid ‘‘ ortho- 

ox’’ views. He will preach on week day 
evenings by invitation in Rev. Dr. Hale’s 
church. 

--The Unitarian Club discussed “‘ Trained 
Ministers,’’ advocating generally a full 
course of a Theological School. A plea for 
the Meadville School was forcibly made by 
Rev. Mr. Reynolds and Prof. Everett. 

—The very brilliant show of chrysanthe- 
mums and the elegant ‘‘ Dickens Festival ’’ 
vie with each other in attracting patrons 
during the present week. The former ex- 
hibits the riches of Japanese horticulture 
and the remarkable versatility of Japanese 
genius. The latterindicates, as an aid tothe 
““Woman’s Educational Union, ’’ the rapid 
strides into public favor of the most advanced 
views of equity in business opportunities of 
women and men. 

—Rev. M. J. Savage invited Mr. Booker 
Washington, of the Tuskegee (Ala.) Indu 
trial College for colored students, to use h 


pulpit on a recent Sunday evening in ad- 
vocating his great southern charity, 

—The Monday Club discussed, in a lively 
manner, at the meeting last week, ‘* The 
Five Services.” 


St. Louis, Mo.—We have received pro- 
grammes for 1890-91, from the Literary 
committee of the Eliot Society, Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis. Twelve fortnightly 
meetings are set apart to the study of 
‘Phases of Character and Passion in Mod- 
ern Fiction.’’ ‘‘The class will take up 
such phases of human nature and passions 
in different environments, as are promineutly 
portrayed in fiction; the object being a 
practical understanding of the relation this 
human nature bears to the problems of 
modern life. Under each book will be given 
the characters to be especially considered, 
and also the individual traits they are to 
stand for in the discussion.’’ The members 
are requested to read the books named for 
study and give the society the benefit of 
their impressions at the stated meetings. 
Two evenings in the winter’s course are set 
apart to the study of ‘‘Associated Charities,’’ 
introduced by essays and followed by ten- 
minute talks on phases of charity. Another 
course of study is outlined on the ‘‘ Origin 
and History of Unitarianism,’’ covering the 
field, with twelve sub-topics to be treated on 
as many different evenings, two weeks 
apart. 


Alton, [1l.—The programme of Unity Club 
of the Unitarian Church of Alton, comes to 
hand with an interesting outline of work for 
the season. The literary section makes a 
study of seven great novels in as many 
monthly meetings. The scientific section 
provides for six meetings beginning with 
‘‘A Night Among the Stars, ’’ and ending 
with ‘‘Some Inventors and their Inven- 
tions.’’ The social and musical section an- 
nounces three meetings. The officers of the 
club are Mr. Hosea B. Sparks, President; 
Mr. Frank Fisher, Vice-president; Miss 
Floy Philips, Secretary ; Miss Isabel Flagg, 
Treasurer. The different sections of work 
are in the hands of committees of four each. 
Suggestive lines quoted from Emerson, 
Shakespeare, Mackay and Browning, head 
the four pages of the club announcement. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial Contribu- 
tion to the Endowment Fund of the W. U. C.— 
Total amount already acknowl- 

edged in UNITY. . . $ 8,082.20 
Bandusia Wakefield, Sioux ‘City, 


lowa . 25.00 
$ 8,107.20 

Previously acknowledged on En- 
dowment Fund 16, 103.00 
$24,210.20 


Seven hundred and eighty-nine dollars and 
eighty cents are yet needed to reach the 
$25,000.00 necessary to make all subscrip- 
tions valid. We have the last hundred of 
this amount. Who will give the balance? 


Chicago.—All Souls Church has issued an- 
nouncement No.12, making known the open- 
ing of its reading- room on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings, beginning 
Nov. 19. The several evenings are in charge 
of special committees who have in minda 
series of entertainments and instructive 
talks for those who resort to the reading- 
room and pay the membership fee of twen- 
ty-five cents. The circular says, ‘‘It is 
hoped that boys and young men who would 
enjoy a quiet evening with books, papers, 
music, or games, will find this a pleasant 
place of resort.’’ 


St. Joseph, Mo.—-The St. Joseph papers re- 
port in fullasermon delivered in the Uni- 
tarian Church of that city, November 2, by 
Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. The monthly. an- 
nouncement of services for the month, 
morning and evening, carries with it an 
earnest appeal to the liberal minded men 
and women of the community to join the 
Unitarian Church. It says: ‘‘ In view of all 
the forces conspiring against the sanctity of 
the home and the high ideals of society, 
ought not all high and liberal minded men 
and women throw their influence with the 
church ?”’ 


Spirit-Lake, lowa.—We get an encouraging 
word concerning the independent movement 
recently fated at this point under Rev. 
Francis J. Ledbrook, The second service 
was held on Sunday, Nov. 16, at 3 p. m. 
‘“‘Hymns and Services for Sunday Circles,’’ 
published at UNITY office, were used and 
‘“‘heartily indorsed.’’ From the interest 
manifested, our correspondent bespeaks 
‘large and continued prosperity ’’ for the 
work. We send greeting to our earnest 
brother and his courageous band of fellow 
workers. 


Philadelphia.—‘‘ The Conservator’’ for No- 
vember, published at Philadelphia, Horace 
L. Traubel, editor, comes to us with an in- 
teresting budget of news from the Unitarian 
churches and Ethical Culture Societies at and 
about Philadelphia, including reports from 
Chicago, New York and St. Louis. Strong 
words on vital problems of our time are 
reported from John H. Clifford, German- 


town, W. I. Nichols, Spring Garden, and 
Felix Adler, New York. 


Providence, R. I.—T. Ernest Allen was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the Fourth 
Unitarian Society, of Providence. The or- 
dination hymn was written by Rev. Theodore 
Williams, Rev. E. A. Horton gave the ser- 
mon and Rey. Chas. G. Ames, the ordaining 
prayer. The charge to the pastor was given 
by Rev. W. I. Lawrence, the right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, and the 
charge to the people by Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord. Rev. Dr. Woodbury and Rev. Alfred 
Manchester assisted in the service. 


Waycross, Ga.— This name appeared on 
our Field Note page last week for the first 
time. This week another correspondent 
writes from the same place, inclosing the 
subscription price of UNITY for one year and 
an order for certain tracts. He says of 
UNITY, ‘‘ It is the first religious paper I have 
ever seen that seems free from the taint of 
dogmatism. While I am not a Unitarian 
and will probably never be one, I feel that 
your paper will be of very great benefit to 
me.’’ 


At Headquarters.-—John Fretwell, of Lon- 
don, called last week, direct from the Pacific 
Coast, where he spent the past year. Dur- 
ing the time of his sojourn among them his 
voice was heard in most of the Unitarian 
churches in California, Oregon and Wash- 
inyton, and he brings back interesting ac- 
counts of work in all that region. He re- 
turns in much improved health en” roule to 
Wiesbaden, Germany, to join his family. 


Olympia, Wash.—We are in receipt of a 
printed slip announcing the services and 
subjects forthe five Sundays in November, 
morning and evening, of Rev. Napoleon 
Hoagland, minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Olympia. 


The Chicago Institute. 


The fourth lecture in the Popular Science 
Course, will be given Friday, Nov. 28, at 8 
p. m., in Recital Hall, Auditorium, by 
PROF. PAUL SHOREY, PH. D., of Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania. Subject: THE 
EVOLUTION OF LANGUAGE. 

On the following Friday, Prof. Joseph 
Jastrow, Ph. D., of the University of Wis 
consin will speak upon ‘‘ The Problems of 
Comparative Psychology.’’ Patron’s tickets 
for the remaining seven lectures, $7.00; 
single course tickets, $4.20; single admis- 
sion, n, 75¢, 
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200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Organ has had such a sale, 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specim @n illustration. 


“ Washington Monument has 900 
steps. 
the top can realize what 200,000 


— -_— —— 


No other 
No other 


Any one who has walked to 


means by thinking that 222 such 


——— —y 


monuments would have less than 


200,000 steps in all.” 


a — 


This is a good iijustration, Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 

831 Broadway, New York. 

18 North 7th Street, nage; : moe 
go. 


Branch 
Offices: State and Jackson Streets, Cc 
16 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


arietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


An interesting Book of Facts (con- 
taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 
entitled, How large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 
address. 


Chimes Calendar 1891. 


Complied by Mrs. K. S. Miiler author of 
“In The Kitchen.” 


PREFACE. 

Three days in each month here are goodly receipts 
For dishes or draughts for the sick ; 

Two days there are riddles, charades or conceits ; 
One day there’s a rule or a trick 

For knitting, crocheting, or making something 
Ornamental or useful in dress ; 

And sometimes a hint upon health, we shall fling 
On our pa ges, to soothe man’s distress. 

One day there are lines to some plant, tree or flower, 
To some animal, insect, or bird, 

But through all the rest of the month shall be heard 
The strains of the poets—the dower 

Most precious to hoard they have left us—the gold 

For our life-streams to shine with, and hold. 


For sale at Marshall Field & Co.'s, (Department 
22) and at UNiry office, or mailed on receipt of one 
dollar by MRS. E. S. MILLER, Geneva, N. Y. 


ipieiiiug/ ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 


LsaW/5i Guaranteeing 50,000 Cireulation. For 10cis. 
“‘. i (silver) vous name will be inserted and copy 

, | mailed you accompanied by itive proof 
that your name is sent to 50, Publishers, 


T O NS ~ Advertisers, M d others,and from these 

| {you will receive "oh —, pheste 

9 F ands, es valuable Sam ks, 

M AIL AM enuCal ALL vRER. At Aleaen address 

é ) Sy) AMERICAN DiRECTO TORY CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
) x Veryow Hi, Va.—Genre: 1 already recel 

4! + Sathana ea af again, ete. - 


proves your your Directory far far } oar Yor canes, ast 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


WEBSTER’ S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic “ : Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864, "79 ‘and 84, copyrighted prevarty 
of the undersigned, is now Fhereust ily Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 


Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with other Dictionary 
isinvited. G THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
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RECLINING (Hair Cars f 
ON ALTRAINS 


FREE} 


QAGQq\ MRM MH 


E THAT : 
Tickets READS 


ILLINOIS CENTRALE“ q 


Cc. A. BECK T. J. a + - 
Gen’l Manager. 


Traffic Manager. 
mM. C. MARKHAM A. H. HANSON, 
Asst. Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
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EVERY LADY. 


Who sends us 20 cts. and the names and 

addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 

to read, will receive THE YOUNG 
LADIES’ BAZAR, a 16-page 

Monthly, full of Beautiful Pictures. 

Charmin — —— Work 

ere oin ane or 
c.,8 MON THS 


Don't 7% ye rare poe 

\» this is the Best, CHEAPEST and 
mx \pretTixst Family and Ladies’ 
Magazine published, For 
: 20 cents extra (40 cents in all) 
} we will send you, Ws a o 


A la NEW and 

\ FASHION Gn. sees 
} (size 13x15 in.), containing over 
2,000 illustrated designs—stand- 
ard, moderate and extreme—for 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Garments. This is the B. most Stylish and Reliable 
Fashion Book published. Address, Tus Youne Lapyss’ 
La Satie Srreer, nae ILLINOB. 


4 
| 
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| 
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H 
\ Bazar, 234 & 
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MENTION THIS PAPER. ‘SEND NOW. 
SUBSCRIPTION price of THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
BAZAR, after Jan, 1, 1891, will be Bu. for six months, or 
$1.00 per year, with 25 cents extra for FASHION CATA- 
LOGUE, Send your egy ora > at once and rec ive the bene 
fit of the above grand offer, which is made to introduce both into 
thousands of new homes. Over 100,000 now use our Catalogue 


THE, SAILING, OF KING. QLAF 


ice KING OLA, 

‘on. rk ball Eat on the old Norse legend, 

vith seventy-two other poems of great variety as 

vo subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 

bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
c 
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cover. 145 pages. ents by mail. 
Not only musical but full of thought and delicious 
fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,’ the m which gives the 
book its title, is a finely treated Sense 1 ge the 


“R So are very light and daint owing great 
deli€ac ag’, are very ion and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


We cannot recall another book of recent poetry of 
any like the same dimensions that has an equal 
diversity. Itisthe work of a real 


has at times a daring inspiration.—C 
cial Gazette. “ 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 


HINA DECORATING. 


Mrs. E. N. H. CONGER 
Lessons from 9 to 12 and 1 to 4. 
SATURDAYS, at Mrs. Loring’s School, 2535 Prairie 


Avenue, Chicago. 
TUESDAYS, at 473 Orchard Street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ORDERS. 
OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS — serrues?hRictaMEw caw. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank ap lic® 
tions and information. PATRICK O’ FAR 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 
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Thanksgiving Pies. 


A pumpkin rolled and pushed and lifted, 
And pared and sliced and stewed and sifted 
And made into a dozen pies, 

Above the average in size. 


Such baking, boiling, tasting, beating! 
Such preparation made for eating ! 
Such unpremeditated joys 

For little hungry girls and boys! 


Oh, what a racket, what a bustle ! 

Oh, what a strain on nerve and muscle! 
“Oh, what a grandma! Pity sakes! 
She’s made about a hundred cakes!”’ 


Said Winkie : ‘‘ Did you ever, ever/”’ 
And all agreed they ‘‘ Never, never ’’ 
Did know a grandma to compare 
With their dear Grandma anywhere. 


And so at last the day auspicious 
Arrived, and everything delicious 
Was browned and finished to a turn, 
With no suspicion of a burn. 


And small and tall and pretty cousins, 
All Grandina’s darlings by the dozens, 
With aunts and uncles by the score, 
Came rapping, tapping at the door. 


And soon the pantry was inspected, 

Nor crack nor crannie left neglected, 

By certain of that cousinhood, 

And each thing was pronounced ‘‘ good.”’ 


Those pies of pumpkin, twelve in number, 
As I’ve remarked, and brown as umber, 
All in a long, enticing row 

Did sit and wait their fate to know. 


Said Winkie Small to Pinkie Smaller : 
“If only you's a /zZ#/e taller, 

You'd see some aw/u/ splendid pies; 
They come just even with my eyes.”’ 


Then Pinkie, on her tip-toes standing, 
With eager mouth and eyes expanding, 
A most enticing view obtained ; 

But still a longing deep remained, 


For more minute investigation— 

And you'll perceive that elevation 
Was most essential in that case— 
And so each found herself a place 


Upon two butter-jars inverted. 

“Oh, Winkie! I feel awful hurted 

With hungryness. Perhaps I’ll die. 
Then you and everybody’ll cry.”’ , 


Was ever such appeal resisted ? 
Sweet sympathy was soon enlisted, 
And Winkie hastened to suggest 
That they mzighi give the pies a test. 


And, to avert that fatal crisis, 
She fain had cut the pie in slices ; 
But as her knife was poised in air 
She said to Pinkie : ‘‘I declare ! 


‘It ’curs to me, upon reflection, 

That 'twould improve this pie’s complexion 
If I should skin it—-there—just so ! 

I’m sure Grandma would never know.”’ 


Then Pinkie, tasting, said: ‘‘’Tis ’licious! ”’ 
And thereupon grew quite officious; 

And both together, in a trice, 

Those pies did skin ; and then like mice 


They nibbled all the edges crooked, 
And then with critics’ eyes they looked, 
And with each other did agree 

Those edges should more even be. 


So, when the middle parts they’d finished, 
And smoothed and patted and—diminished, 
Each edge they evened with a will, 

Till crust became invisible. 


They nibbled ’round, they nibbled under, 
They nibbled till it was a wonder 

That any one could classify 

What did remain—and call it pie. 


Oh! surely, ’twas not their intention 
To do this harm ; but I must mention 
That not a solitary slice 

Was left intact by these small mice. 


And when those uncles, aunts and cousins, 
All Grandma’s darlings by the dozens, 

To eat those pies did congregate, 

They found alas! that ’twas too late. 


Can pen depict the consternation 

Of Grandmamma and her relation ! 

Was e’er so sad catastroph—y, 

Thanksgiving without pumpkin pie! 
—Lizzte Burl, in The Independent. 


Priscilla. 


Priscilla, a very little creature, 
learned that she had a tiny pair of 
wings. The discovery pleased her, 
and she studied the texture and 
watched the movements of the delicate 
membranes with much interest. Then. 
she noticed that other little creatures 
like herself had wings, too, which 
were quite as prettily fashioned as 
hers. Still she kept opening and 
shutting her own pair as if she 
really enjoyed the exercise, apart 


from all self-admiration. In the 
meantime, a constant ‘“‘hum,’’ hum, 
hum,’’ reached her ears, and 
finally she began to see that every- 
where around her work was in prog- 
ress. Of couse it soon dawned uporf 
her that in one way or another she 
ought -to be helping this busy toil 
along. 

Priscilla’s lot had been cast in a 
great empty structure of two stories, 
with an immense skylight at the top. 
Tiny builders, no larger than herself, 
were at work laying partition walls, 
and fashioning a system of store- 
rooms above her head—for strange to 
say, they builded down instead of up. 
It was very interesting to watch their 
movements. Building material was 
hung about their waists, and mois- 
tened as they used it with water from 
their mouths. Noneof it was wasted, 
the walls being laid in such a way 
as to make every portion of them 
serviceable on both sides. Priscilla 
noted all this, but still moved 
her wings slowly back and _ forth, 
wishing that she might perform 
her task with these, rather than with 
feet and hands. Then it occurred to 
her that the builders were not making 
all the noise that had first arrested 
her attention. There were toilers de- 
low her, and a refreshing current of 
air, laden with the fragrance of many 
blossoms reached her as the result of 
their efforts. These were using their 
wings—waving them back and forth 
as she had done, only very much 
faster—and she determined to join 
them. So she descended to the floor 
and began to fulfillher chosen duty. 
It was hard of course—just as hard to 
develop strength in her wings and ac- 
custom them to rapidity of motion as 
it would have been to develop the 
qualities requisite in building. But 
the little creature of whom I have 
been telling you was patient and per- 
sistent, and finally succeeded. She 
had found her niche in the world, and 
meant to fill it worthily. And any 
bright midsummer day, in walking 
down the garden, you might have 
heard the firm, steady ‘‘hum, hum,”’’ 
of the pretty and useful pair of wings 
possessed by Priscilla the Honey bee, 
and her companions. 

MARION LISLE. 


“The God of Civilization” is the title of a 
clever story written by a Chicagolady. The 
theory around which the story is dexterously 
woven, is as startling as the title is unique. 
Mrs. M. A. Pittock, the author, contrasts 
the mode of life in civilized countries with 
that to be found among the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the South Sea Islands. The 
writer brings every argument to aid her in 
proving that the morality is vastly superior, 
the happiness much greater and the com- 
mon good much more sought after among 
the savage races than among the highly civi- 
lized nations of the earth. The love story 
running through it is one of sweet, pure, 
womanly devotion, and holds the interest of 
the reader from the opening to the finishing 
chapter. The book is well worth reading, 
as, aside from the story, it contains descrip- 
tions of tropical scenes which are vivid, 
truthful and beautiful. It is issued by the 
Eureka Publishing Company, /nter Ocean 
Building. 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free 
on application to the undersigned. 

Playing Cards. 

For 15 cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application to the 
undersigned. P.S. EUSTIS, 

Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R.R. 
Chicago, Il. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 
cure SICK HEADACHE, 


25 Cents a Box. 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for Home 
and School. Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions. $1.50 a year. Sample copies, 6 cts. Alice B. 


Stockham & Co.. 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Special Lessons for Primary Sunday Schools. 
2OO Fine Christmas and New Year Cards, assorted 

in 30 designs, smallest size 34% x 5, largest 444 


x 6 inches, will be sent for $1.50 express paid. 
E. JAMES & CO., Beverly, New Jersey. 
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Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must Fo to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I will not be responsi- 
le for the consequences.” * But, 

doctor, I can afford neither the 

time nor the money.” ‘“ Well, it 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tiled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the! 
advantage is that the most sensi- : 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the } 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
ophosphites which it 


* 


: 
} 
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‘Drugsist’s but see you get the 


original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 
rrr rrr rer rer eens 
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$75 Oot $250 OO A MONTH can be made 
= 0 eee working for us. Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St.. Richmond, Va 


Phe Sunday-Schaal. 


(See No. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc’ y Publications.) 
A STUDY OF RELIGION.—FIRST SER/ES. 


BEGINNINGS: Zhe Legend and the True 
Story. 
XII. How Sin BEGAN. (first Sunday.) 


(A) The Story of the Temptation,—Adam, 
Eve, and the serpent. Gen. iii. Is immo- 
rality a higher stage then, than unmorality? 
Is labor a curse or a blessing? ‘‘In Adam’s 
fall, we sinned all!’’ results of this belief. 
The serpent in symbolism. 

We take up again to-day the Eden story. 
Review what we had of it in our sixth and 
seventh lessons, What was said there about 
man's food? Was he, however, to eat of 
the fruit of every tree? (Compare the Elo- 
histicstory. Gen. i.: 29.) What was Adam’s 
first sin? Wholed him into it? And who 
tempted her? Was it the Devil? Accord- 
ing to the Persian story, a demon in the 
form of a serpent was sent by Ahriman (the 
Persian word for devil) to the first human 
pair and he told them that all good gifts 
came from his master. Whereupon they 
worshipped him and were in consequence 
driven out of Paradise. We may have bor- 
rowed from the Persians the popular notion 
that it was the devil who led Eve astray. 
Our Bible says nothing of the kind. It was 
only one of ‘‘ the beasts of the field.’’ Could, 
then, the serpent talk? According to one 
of the Jewish traditions, the rest of the lower 
animals also were originally endowed with 
the power of speech. What, according to 
our myth-makers, would have been the per- 
manent condition of mankind if they had 
never eaten of the forbidden tree? Moral- 
ity or unmorality? The virtue of a noble 
manhood or the so-called innocence of in- 
fancy? Can we advance from ‘‘innocence’”’ 
to “‘virtue’’ without going through a period 
of failures and shortcomings? Which, then 
is the higherstage, immorality or unmorality? 
What penalty had Yahweh threatened to in- 
flict if man ate of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil? (ii. 17.) What did the 
serpent say about it? (iii. 4.) Which told 
the truth? Yahweh appears to have acted 
like those misguided parents who try to 
make their children mind by telling them 
that if they don’t the bears will eat them up. 
Adam did not die for his disobedience ; but 
still he was punished. How? And what 
was Eve’spunishment? And the serpent’s? 
Was it supposed to have originally walked 
on all fours? 

Our story is mainly a myth. The minds 
of the people among whom it grew were dis- 


tressed over some of the hard facts of life. 


It was a wearisome task for man to geta 
living. Weeds were numerous. He had to 
work hard to keep them down. While the 
fruits and grains that were good for food 


would not grow except with a great deal of 


labor and care. Woman’s lot was worse 


yet. 


She was man’s slave, his drudge. | / ‘4 
Motherhood, the keenest satisfaction of her | of Sociclogy.’’ Part 1., chap. xx11., sec. 167. 


Baking 
Powder 


_ Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


’ ~~ 
VASELINE. 
FOR A ONE-DOLLA R BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all —~_ = to any person 

Oo 


in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


| One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline . . 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade. . 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... 

| One Cake of Vaseline Camphorice...... 

| One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented ... . 

| One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 2 

| One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . 


| 
’ 


1o cts 
Fate 


| 

| 

| $1.10 

| Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 

your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 

unless labelled uith our name because you will certain- 

ly recetve an imitation which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 
The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from 850,00 to 8200.00 every time. Full 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for 85.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


- POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

| Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 

_Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury. Mass. 


THE awe OF HEREDIT every wife and 


mother. Cloth, 383 large pages, $1.00 by mail, 
CHARLES Hl. KERK & €O., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


A book for 
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lot, she could enjoy only at the price of sor- 
row and suffering. And then that strange 
enmity between man and the serpent! And 
the degraded way in which it had to crawl 
about in the dust! Surely these things 
were not as they should be, not as God had 
designed them to be. They must have been 
imposed as a penalty for sin. 

| Wespoke in our seventh lesson about the 
mistake of supposing that Eden lay behind 
us instead of before us. And we can see 
now that there was no real “‘fall.’’ Adam 
and Eve were vastly better off out of the 
garden than in it. Labor is not a curse but 
a blessing, if there isn’t too much of it. 
Some men have to work so hard with their 
hands that they have no time or vitality left 
for intellectual culture and spiritual growth. 
This is a great evil which people are trying 
to remedy to-day. So there is much truth 
in our myth after all. Woman’s lot is not 
yet what it ought to be. And in the evolu- 
tion of life, according to the scientists, is the 
serpent an instance of degradation? Did it 
once have legs to walk with? Again, not 
always in the form in which the ancient 
Hebrews thought, but in a most real form, 
suffering is the consequence of sin ; the con- 
sequence of violating some law. And what 
is that but disobedience to God? And the 
consequences are often handed down from 
father toson. Thus 


‘‘TIn Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.’’ 


The curious notion, too, about eatin 
forbidden tree is very suggestive. 
addition to our knowledge brings 
fresh responsibility ; if we are uneq 
that responsibility, it sometimes brings @ter- 
rible penalty. The steam and electricity 
that we compel to serve us, when not prop- 
erly controlled may do great damage. And 
how true to life the conduct of Adam and 
Eve when taken to task for theirsin! They 
did not have the courage to face Yahweh and 
answer for their own conduct. They shirked. 
Thus 


‘‘Conscience doth make cowards of us all.’’ 


For the Younger Pupils.— Tell several 
stories of ‘‘The Fall of Man.’ The 
Persian myth is briefly given in ‘‘ The Bible 
for Learners ’’ chap. ili., and in more detail, 
together with several others in Baring-Gould’s 
‘Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets,” 
chap. iv. Put into simple language, with 
illustrations from child-life, some of the 
moral lessons referred to above. 


For Older Classes and Teachers’ Meetings.— 
Traces of polytheism in Gen. chap. ii. and 
iii. Association in Christian Theology of the 
serpent and Satan with the devil. e ser-) 
pent as a symbol of quickness, cunning, the’ 
resurrection, immortality. Serpent worship. 
and its relation to ancestor worship. 


For Preparation.—/7 addition to books pre- 
viously mentioned, see Bartram’s ‘* Stories 
rom Genesis’? and Spencer's ‘‘ Principles 
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Aunoungements. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY. 


——<— 


One copy, one year, new or renewal, - $1.00. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - 5.00. 


To secure the club rates it is necessary that $5.00 
with part or all of the names be sent in advance. If 
less than ten names are sent with the $5.00, we 
return receipted subscription cards, which will be 
honored for new subscriptions at any subsequent 
time. Any one having sent $5.0co with ten new 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- 
scriptions, at 50 cents each for three months there- 
after. No premium offer applies to club subscrip- 
tions at the so cent rate. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 

For $1.00 we will send UNiTy ove year to a new 
name, and a paper copy of Powell's LIBERTY AND 
LIFE, a volume of seventeen bright and able 
sermons by a prominent author, on the applications 
o{ modern science to morals and religion. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr. F. H. 
Hedge’s late book MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
Essays, the regular retail price of which is $2.00. 

For $1.00 we will send UNiTy one year to a new 
mame and an interesting book on THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY, by George Williamson, M. D.. 353 pages 
well bound in cloth, the retail price of which is $1.50. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and Spencer’s DATA OF ETHICcs, well bound 
in cloth but printed in rather fine type,price of book 
alone, 60 cents. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIG- 
ION, a handsome cioth-bound volume, 424 pages, 
being a collection of essays and addresses read be- 
fore the Free Religious Association by such writers 
as Samuel Tohnson, Wasson, Frothingham, Abbot, 
Potter, Chadwick and Higginson. ‘The publishers’ 
price for the book alore is $1.50, our price 75 cents. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year toa new 
name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
Poems, by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful 
holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known 
to UNITY’S readers. 


For $1.00 and 15 cent: extra for postage, we will 
send UNITY one year to a new name, and two 
substantially bound volumes of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
STORIES, one by Edward E. Haleand friends working 
under his direction, the other, for little children, by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman ; 
publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each. 


“The Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town.” 


Copies of this charming operetta have been sold to 
nearly four hundred societies in nine months, and 
wherever it has been given, it has proved a “ great 
financial success.’’ Just the thing for a church enter- 
taiament. Bright, funny, popular airs, easily pre- 
sented. Send 25 cts. fora copy. Address F. W. Gil- 
lett & Co., Clifton Springs, N. y. 


“The Gem of Tennessee Valley.” 


Itisin the Valley of Tennessee, a name synono- 
mous with the ‘‘rich planters before the war,’’ that 
the greatest developments in the New South are 
apparent. Dayton, a city of 6,000, surrounded by an 
inexhaustible supply of coal, iron and timber, is the 
‘Gem City of the Valley,’’ and offers unparalleled 
opportunities to northern men, money and brains. 
Two furnaces are now in full blast and ‘‘ behind in 
orders.’’ Among the other industries now in opera- 
tion are two flour mills, pump works, planing mill 
and brick works, with a cast iron pipe works, a 
stove foundry and a huge rolling-mill under way. 
A strong norther syndicate has been formed to pro- 
mote the interests of Dayton, and unde: cheir aus- 
pices a grand public auction sale of lots will occur 
at Dayton, Dec. 3d, 4th and 5th. To accommodate 
those desiring to attend the sale, the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad will sell excursion 
tickets at one fare for the round trip from all points 
on the line on Dec. 2nd and 3d. For rates and fur- 
ther information call on or address any C. H. & D. 
Agent, or E. O. McCormick, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Cincinnati. Send for a handsome 
album of Dayton views. Ample accommodations at 
the hotels for all. 


—-+ - -—— 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, which appears in another 
column. This company are the original discoverers 
and only manufacturers of vaseline, which is known 
all over the world as the best emollient and the 
most valuable family remedy in use. Their goods 
are sold by druggists throughout the country, but 
we wish to caution our readers, when buying, to 
accept only ge in original packages, and labeled 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, as some- 
times unscrupulous dealers try to substitute prepar- 
ations which are of little value when compared with 
Vaseline, and some are injurious and unsafe to use. 

By sending the company a dollar by mail the sender 
will receive free quite an assortment of these beauti- 
ful and valuable goods without charge for delivery. 
We know whereof we write, when we say the 
“Vaseline ’’ Soap is a revelation. 


ee 


Da , Tenneseee, by popular action invites the 
North to visit her, to inspect the largest industries 
now operating in the New South. 

Huge Blast Furnaces, enormous Coal mines, long 
rows of Coke ovens, mills, factories, water power, 
rolling mills, pipe works, mineral springs, climate, 
ponnery, farming, country, and a City of six thou- 
sand. 

Grand excursion via the Monon Route at half the 
regular rate, December 2d, 1890, and extraordinary 
inducements are offered to secure visitors, being cer- 
tain of making a favorable impression. 

For full particulars apply to F. J. Reed, 73 Clark 
St., Chicago or any ticket agent of the Monon Route. 


A Good Reputation. 


‘BROWN BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ have been before 
the public many years, and are everywhere acknow!l- 
edged to be the best remedy for all throat troubles. 
They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and 
Bronchial Affections. Price, 25 cents. For sale 
everywhere, and only in boxes. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs act like magic ona Weak Stomach 


Pere. 1) a wear is being made by John KR. 
Goodwin,Troy,\.Y.,at work for us. Reader, 
you may not make as much, but we can 
teach you quickly how to earn from $5 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes, ail ages. In any part of 
merica, you can commence at home, giv- 
ng all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. A}) is new. Great pay SURE for 
every worker. We start you, furnishin 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned, 
PARTICULAKS FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON & ©0., PORTLAND, MAINE, 


ODELL Double Case TYPE WRITER 


It has 18 Characters, and is the only Type Writer 
with Check Perforator attachment. Is fast taking 
the lead of all Type Writers. Larger sales than 
all others combined. Send for circulars. 

ODELL TYPE WRITER CO., 85 Fifth Av., Chicago. 


“No other Weekly Paper gives such a Variety of Entertaining and Instructive Reading at so low a price. 


Comes Every Week.— Finely Iliustrated.— Read in 460,000 Families. 


Five Double Holiday Numbers. 


Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, Fourth-of-July. 


FREE TO 1891. 


To any New Subscriber who will send us 81.75 now, we will send 
The Youth’s Companion FREE to January 1, 1891, and for a full year 
from that date. 


NUMBERS, and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. 


This offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE 


Send Check, Post-office Order or Registered Letter. 


| | Address, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston; Mass. 
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HOLIDAY 


every WATERPROCF COLLAR of CUFF 


BE UP 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
INOt to Split! 


TO 
THE MARK 


y™ 4 
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NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


INOt to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


TRADE 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROQSE 


¥. 


Two Things 
To be Done. 


tion. 


uary 


COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


FIRST — Popularize our new loca- 


SECOND — Sell an enormous quan- 


tity of clothing between now and Jan- 


ist. We propose a novel and in- 


teresting plan of doing it, by which the consumer gets excellent value 


for little money and a valuable gift besides. 


PART FIRST -- Lowest prices are marked on everything. 


The 


stock is large and handsome, the goods the best and most reliable we 


could offer you. 


$12, $15, $16.50, $18, $20, $22.50, 


$7, $8, $9, $10, $12. 


Men’s Suits and Overcoats range in price as follows: 


$25, $30. Boys: $5, $6, $6.50, 


PART SECOND — To every buyer of $15 worth and over of clothing 


we 


GIVE FREE a GUARANTEED 


CORRECT TIME-KEEPING 


Stem-Winder Watch. We are willing to give part of our profit to have 


you become acquainted with our new location—the same thing with the 


manufacturer, to introduce his watch. 


Wanamaker 


& Brown, 


145 State Street, Chicago. 
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NOTA Ce t : 
Parlors, re Galleries, Theatres, etc. New and ele- 

nt designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A libe 
fo churches and thewade. I, P. FRINK. 661 Pearl Steet Now. 


SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN 
-] PAS UPA Vlad tJosiah Allen’s Wife's 
latest and best work. 
Met ns 9 phe Greatest 
s Holida Book. 
=-100,000 copies of 
@ her other books sold in 
ma a year. We want to sell 
that number before 
wae Christmas. You want 
managency. Sodosevy- 


J | >! 


Z Zhe / 


YY; | eral others in 
Ay yourtown, “First 


ah come, first served.’’ 

) Send $1.50 and re- 
: ' ceive acomplete $2.50 
book and outfit, prepaid,and make big money, 
— Bishop Newman says, “ the best boox 
ye ” 

H. J. SMITH & CO., Sole Agents for U. S. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City and Oakland. 
We are Headquarters fo: Juveniles, 
Popular prices, 50c.to $2.60.*BiG TERMS TO AGENTS. 


The Sparrow’s Fall, a sermon by W. G. Gannett. 
2cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


Our new edition of 


HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS :— 
NORA: A Doll’s House, and Ghosts, 


Translated by Frances Lord, who first introduced 
Ibsen’s writings to English readers by her trans- 
lation in 1882. This edition contains, besides a 
sketch of the poet’s life, a preface to each drama, by 
the translator, giving an entirely new view of the 
problems with which they deal, and the possible 
causes of the false relations depicted in these real- 
istic writings. 

Cloth. 


Bound in one volume. 


Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 
We publish a quarterly BOOK REVIEW devoted to 
ets sag nsec hristian Science and Kindred Litera- 
ture. mple copy free. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St. - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Premium Offers. 


A copy of Tuk WESTERN WORLD, ILLUSTRAT 
included with each of the following offers. Thi 
— is published | acchean at Chicago and gives 

nformation of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful allustre 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It wii. 
also give full information and illustrations of The 
Wo:ld 8, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1898, and a great yariety of valuable informatior 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. 
Index Map of any State or Territory..... eee 
Dore Art ortfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 
The Every Day Cook Book,... ; 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work ...........es 
Everybody’s Law Book,be your own Lawyer 
The Modern Book of Wenders... TITCITITT 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit......++« 
The American Live Stock Manuel.......+° 
Standard American Poultry Book......4. 46 
‘**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 
20x34 inches, The original cost, $60,000... 
**'The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 
itopp’s Commercial Calculator........ oocee 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness 
The “* Peerless”? Letter Scale, 12 0z........ 
0 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous an- 
thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound.. 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address 
THe WeEsTERN WorLD GuIDE AND HAND 

Book of useful information, Maps and 

Histories of all States, Histories of all 

Nations, A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 65 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No. of Shoe 75 
Any $1.00 Paper and WEsTERN WORLD... 
Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 1 00 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 


ss 
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620 L[llustrations, (well worth $4.00)....... 1m” 
Set Harmonicas, ‘‘Emperorand Conqueror” 1 ( 
The Pearl Rug Maker........+.++- eecuaesss. Or 
Puritan Fountain Pen............ weeeeseoes 1 wv 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ,....... ceo «CCC 
Family Medicine Chest, charges DAIG .. c.e0 is 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols 1 2 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott,15 Vols. 15 
The Little Beauty Clock ;zood Timekeeper 1 & 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame i 
Piain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense 1 & 
The “ Cricket ’”’ Scroll Saw........0.e.- a) 
Life-Size Portrait by mail,send Phot ph 25 
The “* Anna” Accordeon, (worth $10.00)... 8 0 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch,....... 8 
Webster’s Unabridged tee ag oe! ITTY iT 4 
The ** Climax ’’ Photograph Outfit........ . 5 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination Luck 6 00 
Champion Lawn Mower, 12inches......... 7 
Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 10 00 


‘Sample copy of Paper and 100 page Clubbing Cat- 
‘logue, with 1,000 offers, sent by mail for 10 Cents. 
ress THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 
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O MONEY 


—~ REQUIRED 
UNTIL AFTER FULL EXAMINATION. 


14k Gold over Goin Nickel 


e cases are made of a 
plate of fine 14k guild 
the finest quality 
of coin nickel making a 
case com th- 
ing but fine 
ing finest qu ity of coin 
nickel. With coin nickel 
on the inxide and Isk 
gold on the outside, we 
warrant 


$3.3 


GuaranteedWatc 


brightness 
and leant proof 
arranted to wear 
ime. The move~ 
ment is a fine 3-4 te 
style, finely jeweled pol- 
pinion, oil temper- 


. a is sent 
with each watch that 
will kee m 


You examine watch at express 
oftice; if not perfectly satisfacto- 
ry, don’t pay a cent, otherwise pay the agent our spec- 
ial cut price of .88 or3 for €9.00, and express charges. 
Ww. HILL &00., Wholesale Jewelers, 111 Madison St., Chicago. 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 
WELL! to get 10c. for 5 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 
WELL! ‘Tue Urion Siena? 
Well, well, well! That is #Jze way to 
get indifferents interested. 


Address Woman's 'l'em. Pus. Ass'n, | 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, LIl. 


"Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harnes . 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1. ) 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.0) 

Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of ‘Tools.... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Haif Price. 
CHICAGO SCALES C*%., Chicago, I. 


AGENTS “per week easicy wave.” sawpues 


FREE. Send forterms, W.C. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 


— 


